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is shown in some stimulus to the business of the country 
town, some improvement of the material conditions of 
life among the farmers, with the addition, perhaps, of 
memorial buildings such as churches and libraries. But 
all these and other good things of the kind are in vain 
if the total result is to crowd the people who live in the 
country to a lower social level, and make them feel that 
they are outside of things and beneath the notice of the 
new aristocracy. There are people like the late Dorman 
B. Eaton, for instance, and many others of his kind, 
who, wherever they go, make their money, their social 
advantages, and their personal influence contributions 
to the-common good. They enter into the life of the 
community, and give and take on the old-fashioned 
level of social life in the country. Whatever gifts such 
men offer to the towns in which they make their summer 
homes, their finest contribution is made by giving them- 
selves with unaffected sincerity to the common stock 
of social advantage. 


The National Conference. 


The event of the month for American Unitarians is 
to be the twentieth meeting of the National Conference, 
to be held at Atlantic City. It is unavoidable, but a 
little unfortunate, that in the same month comes the 
second meeting of the International Council at Amster- 
dam, because we must give first place to our own national 
meeting, and shall not be able to give the European meet- 
ing the attention it deserves. That meeting also will have 
drawn away some of our best men, and will to some ex- 
tent reduce the attendance and interest at home. Still 
to the great majority of our people East and West the 
Conference will be the event most near to their interest 
sand duty. 

It is not possible to overestimate the opportunity 
afforded by the National Conference, or to exaggerate the 
service it has rendered, not only to individuals and ‘the 
churches, but also to our organized activities of every 
kind. Formed at the instance of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, it has proved in forty years to be the best friend 
it ever had, tiding it over hard places, and giving it a 
vigor it could not have gained working by itself. Speak- 
ing for all the churches at a time when the Association 
spoke for but a few, it gave advice, encouragement, and 
support which, being disinterested, was effectual. 

Most of our other institutions owe their very life to the 
Conference. The local conferences for the most part 
were formed as feeders of the National Conference. The 
Ministers’ Institute, the Women’s Alliance, the Temper- 
ance Society, the Young People’s Religious Union, were 
founded at the National Conference, and have always 
held meetings in connection with it. They would not 
have come into being had it not been for the opportunity 
offered by the great meetings held at Saratoga and else- 
where. To the Sunday School Society it has always given 
generous hospitality. Because of its freedom and flex- 
ibility it has been able to adapt itself to the need of the 
hour, and has relieved other societies by taking upon itself 
the burden of responsibility which to them might have 
been a hindrance. 

Now from all these societies as well as from churches 
and individuals the Conference has the right to expect 
such love and loyalty as they properly expect from their 
own constituents and supporters. Would a minister 
know what his relation to the Conference should be, let 
him ask himself what he desires and expects from his 
_ parishioners. Would all the societies and associations 
working with the conference, or formed under its shelter 
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and by its direct offices, know what is due the Confer- 
ence, let them ask what they rightly demand and expect 
in the way of loyalty from those whom they serve and 
represent, and the answer will be clear and emphatic. 
That which they ask and expect let them give, thus set- 
ting a royal example, which, being followed, will give 
new life and strength to all our working bodies. 

There is need of a special warning at this time, because 
there is a distinct danger that the children of the Confer- 
ence may, by excess of zeal for their own work, destroy 
the mother that bore them. By its hospitality, by engag- 
ing halls and hotels, and by bringing many people to- 
gether, the Conference has made it possible for all these 
other bodies to have a common meeting place which they 
could not have procured for themselves. ‘There is now 
danger that they will overdo their own work at the time 
of the general meeting in such a way as to enfeeble the 
Conference. It ought to be considered a point of honor 
to have no other engagement to attend meetings and 
do business of any sort at the time when a regular ses- 
sion of the Conference is appointed. It ought to be taken 
for granted that they who go as delegates to the Confer- 
ence shall attend the meetings of the Conference, although 
their special interest in some other society may be the 
chief reason for their attendance. Otherwise a tendency 
already notable and injurious will increase, and we shall 
have a new version of the fable of the goose that laid the 
golden egg. There is not one of our working organiza- 
tions that would not receive vital injury if the National 
Conference should falter and fail, and it is the part of 
common prudence to see in time what is needed and do it, 
and especially to see what is injurious and to avoid it. 
For the good of all, therefore, we say let the regular 
meetings and the work of the Conference be the first con- 
cern of all; then let all other work come in its proper order 
where it will help and not hinder the general influence 
and inspiring power of the Conference. 

Although the time will be short between the meeting 
in Amsterdam and the session in Atlantic City, some of 
the delegates will, it is hoped, return to bring some report 
of their doings abroad, and to increase in us the sense 
of international fellowship and brotherhood, and make 
us feel that our mission to the world is just beginning 
to have reception and a.reason for being. Let us all 
meet at Atlantic City. 


Poet and Sentimentalist. 


It would indeed be sad if poetry were dying out of the 
wo1ld, as we are sometimes told. The old age of man 
would then seem at hand,—an old age despoiled of dreams 
and illusions and lofty hopes. The future would no 
longer be roseate with coming good. ‘The heavens would 
no longer deepen into visions of angels. Life would be 
sterile, hard, positive, prosaic, without that softening 
of the iron-bound edges that comes from the tender, 
renewing light of imagination, the gush of emotion in- 
spired by moral or material beauty and truth. 

Though the period is barren of great creative works — 
that naturally flow into poetic form, and Parnassus seems 
in danger of turning into a donkey range, still the poetry 
of life, from which all uttered melodious breath must 
proceed, flows on in. the. hidden, subterranean stream, 
undiminished by the silence of real bards or the bleatings , 
of poetasters. It is as rich and full in flood as it ever was, 
and it sparkles in the experience of great and humble, 
making existence possible for the multitude, tingeing 
with beauty and cheer the common lot. For nature i 
still young and blithe. The tree of life is still full of 
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and blossoms in rich and satisfying pleasures. Human 
nature has in it the same potentialities it had in Chaucer’s 
and Shakespeare’s time! He who can quaff the full flow- 
ing current will be a poet richly endowed. , 

But some old points of view, some old themes, have 
lost interest. ‘They are like flies encased in amber. They 
belong to a dead world. The grandeur of the work of 
Dante and Milton cannot be duplicated, for the material 
out of which it was wrought is not at hand. It has passed 
with medizvalism and the great epoch of the Protestant 
faith, and remains like the noblest cathedrals, never 
to be repeated, the heritage of the race for worship, won- 
der, and veneration. 

The sentimentalism that was once vital and full of 
meaning is now dead. Encrusted like gems in old gold- 
smith work, it may still be beautiful. We admire the 
delicacy and ingenuity of its exquisite conceits, but it 
has no root in modern life. In our time we do not think 
or feel that way. ‘The development of woman has had 
something to do with the disillusion. The imagery that 
formerly represented her as helpless, feeble, clinging, 
weak, is now archaic. She is no longer, in the old sense, 
the ivy that twines around the oak, the hidden violet 
known only by its perfume, the rose born to blush unseen, 
the modest, retiring, bashful young creature the older 
poets loved to paint. The description does not apply to 
the college girl, the athlete, the business woman, the 
club woman, nor even the society woman of the present 
day. We must go back to Homer to find the prototype 
of some of these in the young girl who bloomed in the 
youth of the world, when a sturdy naturalism prevailed, 
and feminine weakness and incapacity had not been 
idealized and made objects of worship. 

For this reason most of the love poetry of our time 
rings false. It seems manufactured on old models, not 
spontaneous with new inspiration. The modern poet 
has not arisen who knows how to depict the modern 
woman as the old Greeks depicted Atalanta and Nau- 
sicaa, with the added element of enlarged soul, mind, 
and heart culture that belongs to her. Tennyson at- 
tempted it in ‘The Princess,’ but it is not regarded as 
one of his great triumphs. 

But the material is there. The possibilities are as 
rich as they ever were. Only the fresh material requires 
a fresh insight and handling and a new point of view. 
The enlarged capacities of womanhood, both physical, 
mental, and spiritual, cannot be pressed into the ancient 

_ mould. There is heroism, courage, truth, sacrifice, a 
- thousand noble impulses and possibilities, infinite ex- 
| : 
pansion and progress, to lure the poet to a new portrait 
of one-half of humanity, to produce a new type, and fix 
it in the public eye by its innate truth and splendor. 
Those who believe that all of modern poetry is summed 
up in the name of Browning may feel that the mountain 
range of genius breaks down there in a steep precipice. 
But Browning is not an ultimate, as we are beginning to 
learn. ‘There is still plenty of ground to occupy,—virgin 
soil that has in it all the potentialities of the future. 
Religious poetry, too, has suffered the same lapse as 
love poetry, though the religious sentiment was never 
deeper, stronger, more vital and sincere than now. The 
picturesque side of the old faiths is no longer available, 
the new faiths have hardly as yet put on their singing- 
robes. Religious sentimentalism has fallen into disfavor. 
_ Even with the Catholics it is less pronounced than 
formerly. Pietism as a badge, a profession, has lost its 
‘charm. The pious book as a distinct part of literature 
far less prominent than even a few years ago, for 
n has become a more pervasive element of life. 
Wigglesworth’s ‘‘Day of Doom,” or even Young’s 
- Thoughts,” or Harvey’s ‘‘Meditations,” is im- 
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possible to the modern mind. But the new religious 
spirit, in all the freedom of its love, charity, brotherhood, 
and sublime faith, waits to be embodied, clothed upon 
with poetic grace, stamped deep with humanity, truth, 
and fervor, until the great song bearing the worship and 
aspiration of human souls shall roll round the earth. 

The new wine cannot be put in old bottles. The fer- 
mentation is going on: the new form has not come forth. 
The poet-prophet who is to lead men forth into the light 
may yet be in swaddling-clothes, smiling in his nurse’s 
arms, may be a ragged boy dreaming on a hillside, or a 
poor scholar and thinker hidden in his garret. But 
he is doubtless on the way. God loves his true singers, 
and he brings them to pass each in good time. ‘The 
poet’s mission as light-bringer and truth-teller and soul- 
inspirer is still authentic. If the sentimentalist, the 
weaver of pretty conceits and fancies, is no longer as 
welcome as he once was, is it not because at the core so- 
ciety is more sincere, sounder, more truthful, more im- 
patient of shams and trumped up emotions, more eager 
for deep and true things? 

If the poet has a word to say as direct and authentic 
out of his own nature as Walt Whitman’s,—that common 
nature we all share,—he will be as welcome as spring 
and bird music and rutming brooks; for it is not poetry 
that has gone out of fashion, but the poets who have lost 
the way to the true sources of passion, feeling, and in- 
sight. 


The Style of Life. 


Life must be fundamentally the same for all human 
beings, however varied their outward circumstances. 
From no life can joy be wholly excluded, and every one 
has its share of sorrow. These may mingle in most 
diverse proportions, but are always present in some 
measure. ‘True as this is, life is not the same for all 
persons. It is not wholly a question of joy and sorrow, 
temperament or faith. Much is due to what may be 
called the style of life, the fashion we give it, what we 
select that it shall be to us. 

The style of life is not a question of clothes, the rank 
we hold in society, or the occupation we follow. It 
is due rather to the choices of the mind, perhaps even 
more to our emotional attitude. One person is eager 
for happiness, finds nothing but in amusements, lives 
in fun and laughter. Another is as naturally drawn to 
what is moderate, to what is sober and thoughtful, even 
to the ascetic. The one does not laugh because his 
philosophy has taught him that it is good, and the other 
does not restrain himself merely because his theology 
is harsh. ‘There is an inward preference for the one or 
the other, a bent of the mind to joy or sorrow. It may 
be said that no one ever normally welcomes grief; but 
it is true that some desire quietness, moderation, and 
restraint. Some elect the ascetic life as readily as others 
select that of luxury. The ascetics may be propor- 
tionately few, but it is not poverty or necessity that 
compels them to abstemiousness. Restraint may be as 
normal as excess, and it may have its own worthy satis- 
factions. 

Another cause of divergence in the style of life is to 
be found in the antagonism between idealism and ma- 
terialism. This antagonism has always existed, and is 
likely to continue to mould the ideas of men as long 
as humanity survives. Shall we place the emphasis on 
mind or matter as to priority in origin and nature? 
That monism affords the true philosophical point of 
view, that mind and matter are indissoluble and of 
the same origin, does not bring about a complete recon- 
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ciliation. The emphasis will be put upon one or the 
other of these primary conceptions, and, as it is so placed, 
the style of life will be determined. 

It is not true to suppose that the idealist will be always 
a man indifferent to material things, or that the ma- 
terialist will be gross and dishonest. Such a conclusion 
does not follow, and ought never to be assumed. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the philosophical con- 
ception has its influence in determining the way in 
which one approaches the facts and experiences of life. 
The materialist naturally places an emphasis upon eco- 
nomic conditions and methods of social organization 
which will not be justified to the idealist. On the other 
hand, the idealist will recognize a worth in ideas as such, 
in inward motives, in methods of thought, that will 
not be approved by the materialist. ‘The one will think 
that reform must begin in the individual, the other in 
the reorganization and transformation of society. If an 
individual (or a people) changes his point of view from 
idealism to materialism, or vice versa, the result will 
make itself apparent in a marked degree in the style 
of life. Religion, morals, government, may suffer from 
no diminution whichever way the change is made, but 
the emphasis will be different. The materialist and the 
idealist may alike recognize the importance of physical 
culture or the value of mental training, but not for the 
same purposes nor with the same methods. 

In another way the style of life is determined by 
poverty and prosperity. Life can never be the same 
to those who struggle persistently for the means of sub- 
sistence, and those who have no such necessity upon 
them. It is not a question of capacity but of oppor- 
tunity that confronts men under these diverse social 
conditions. We are too inclined to insist that the poor 
have their poverty because they do not take the proper 
means to overcome it. This may be true of some, but 
not of all, who are poor. Poverty may be a means as 
well as a necessity. It may be accepted also because 
some more worthy end is given to life than that of se- 
curing wealth. Agassiz said that he had no time in 
which to make money, and many another man elects 
the same way of denial. 

It is equally true that many of the poor are beset 
with poverty, not because of lack of capacity, but from 
lack of opportunity. A man may work diligently and 
understandingly all his life, and yet find himself beset 
with poverty. The wise man is often poor, and the 
ignorant man has been known to become wealthy. ‘This 
being true, poverty or wealth gives a style to life and 
all the issues of life that is worthy of consideration. 
We do not mean that it brings luxury to some and 
denial to others, but that the ethical, religious, and in- 
tellectual attitude is changed by conditions of outward 
prosperity or failure. It cannot be otherwise, however 
we may declare against that conclusion. ‘The style of 
life, its nature, and its worth, will be in no inconsider- 
able measure determined for us by the conditions of 
our material prosperity. 

In many other ways the style of life is determined 
for us, and it takes on one meaning or another aeccord- 
ing to our religion, our philosophy, our outward situa- 
tion, our social surroundings. Life is essentially the 
same for all, and yet how shaded, colored, and tem- 
pered by inward and outward conditions! Once men 
found life all dark, now they try to find that it is all 
light. The change is not in the world, but in men. In 
the old time few could see the light, and now few are 
willing to find the darkness. ‘The style of life of our 
time makes for us what life is in no small measure. 
The attitude the individual takes also has its large in- 
fluence in giving him happiness or misery. ‘The world 
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is good if he chooses to find it so, and it is evil if that 
is his preference. 

The individual can do something to change the style 
of life, but he cannot alone master all the conditions. 
He must, in large degree, depend upon others, and share 
in the common life of his time. This gives him an oppor- 
tunity to profit by the endeavors of others, and to give 
his effort to the bettering of men by faithful living on 
his part. 


American (nitarian Association. : 


An Administrative Difficulty. 


Our method of bringing vacant pulpits and unemployed 
ministers together continues a perplexing one. Here in 
New England there is a special ministerial Committee on 
the Supply of Pulpits of which Rev. Alfred Manchester 
is the working secretary. ‘The desire of President Eliot 
and myself is to conform to the system which leaves the 
communication between ministers and parishes with 
Mr. Manchester. Again and again we announce our inten- 
tion of so acting, but again and again find it practically 
impossible to act up to that decision. When Mr. Badger 
removed to his New York work, leaving vacant the posi- 
tion of New England Field Secretary, we determined 
to make a fresh effort to have the president and secretary 
of the Association do nothing about the settling of min- 
isters. Hardly three months has elapsed, and already 
the practical impossibility of such action on the part of 
the officers of the Association appears. Within the last 
few weeks I have written upon this subject ten or more 
letters which technically ought to have been written by 
Mr. Manchester, but in every case I should have given 
serious personal offence if I had failed to write the letters 
myself. 

Often when conferring with ministers at my office, and 
trying to explain to them that they should consult Mr. 
Manchester only in regard to the societies by which they 
would like to be heard, I see a look of unuttered suspicion 
come into their eyes, revealing clearly that in their opin- 
ion I am trying to use a bit of official red tape in order 
to avoid doing for them what they are convinced I have 
done for others. When I see that look, I always believe 
it to be necessary to violate the system, and give my 
personal attention to a matter which I ought to turn 
over to Mr. Manchester, although I am painfully aware 
that it will cause some one who hears of such action to 
say that the officers of the Association profess one thing 
and do another. 

On the other hand, when a busy layman, acting for 
his church, comes to this office to inquire about pos- 
sible candidates for a vacant pulpit, he is unwilling to 
be turned off with the statement that, if he will call on 
Saturday or Monday morning, he will see Mr. Manchester, 
the officer in charge of such things, nor is he satisfied to 
be told that he can write or telephone to Mr. Manchester. 
His invariable feeling, expressed or unexpressed, is, ‘“What 
are the president and secretary of the Association at this 
office for if not to be accommodating in giving parishes 
this sort of information?” I can think of no way of avoid- 
ing these administrative difficulties. Our ministers be- 
lieve that the Committee on the Supply of Pulpits is val- 


uable and helpful to them. The officers of the Associa~ 


tion also believe that such a committee can be of real 
service. ‘They hope gradually to lead their constituents 
to turn to that committee rather than to them for all 
matters of ministerial relations to the vacant pulpits. 


But, until that result is secured, the inconsistency in 
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their conduct will of necessity continue. They will on 
every suitable occasion affirm that it is their intention 
to have nothing to do with the settlement of ministers 
in New England; but shortly after each affirmation of 
this sort they will find themselves obliged, in courtesy to 
a minister or a committee, to render some service in the 
bringing of a minister into connection with a parish. 
The officers will, however, be glad to have their constit- 
uents understand that the difficulty is not caused by 
their taking more interest in certain parishes and min- 
isters than they do in others, In every instance their 
motive is the same as that of the Committee on the Sup- 
ply of Pulpits. They wish to help every minister to find 
the place where he can do the most good most hap- 
pily, and every church to find the minister best fitted to 
serve it. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


THat events in the Turkish provinces in Europe may 
lead to a crisis that will involve international action 
in the near future appears to be admitted half sceptically 
in the European chancelleries: The news of the past 
‘fortnight indicate beyond a doubt that the insurgent 
Bulgarians in Macedonia and the vilayet of Adrianople 
will continue their activities with increasing energy, 
until Europe has been stirred to some step that will 
bring about a cessation of the excesses that brought 
about the insurrection. It is a well-authenticated fact 
that at least four of the Powers that signed the Treaty 
of Berlin in 1878 are making a careful estimate of their 
military and naval resources with a view to answering 
the demand that may be made for international or sepa- 
rate measures to restore order in European Turkey. 
In the meanwhile every effort has been made in London, 
St. Petersburg, Vienna, and Rome to forestall an inter- 
national problem by lending every moral sympathy 
to Turkey’s efforts to suppress the rebellion. 


& 


THERE appears to be small probability, however, that 
the Turkish forces now operating in Macedonia and 
the vilayet of Adrianople will succeed in restoring the 
semblance of order in those provinces without resorting 
to an outbreak of savagery that will place the Macedo- 
nian question beyond and above the ordinary considera- 
tions of diplomacy and _ self-interest. Cable advices 
even from ‘Turkish sources, which cannot be suspected 
of sympathy with the insurgent cause, betray the appli- 
cation of a policy by the ‘‘reform” administration of 
Hilmi Pasha, the Inspector-general of Macedonia, which 
differs little from the ordinary conception of the word 
“anarchy.” From less pro-Turkish sources the infor- 
mation comes that the Ottoman troops, in the terri- 
tory affected by the insurrection, are demoralized to 
a degree; that the burning and looting of villages by 
regular soldiery are mere incidents of the campaign; 
and that affairs are hurrying to a climax which may 
stagger humanity. r 


OBSERVERS of the growth and development of the 
industrial organizations of the United States were deeply 
interested in a communication bearing upon the subject 
which was given out by President Roosevelt from his 
home in Oyster Bay, N.Y., on Thursday of last week. 
‘Through his acting secretary, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Roose- 
_ velt made public two letters which were sent to each 
‘me of the Cabinet on July 22. They were copies 
c nunications which the President had forwarded 
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to Secretary Cortelyou with reference to the government 
printing-office, in which friction had developed between 
a labor union and an assistant foreman. In the first 
of these letters was the following salient sentence, ‘‘’There 
is no objection to the employees of the government 
printing-office constituting themselves into a union if 
they so desire, but no rules or resolutions of that union 
can be permitted to override the laws of the United 
States, which it is my sworn duty to enforce.”’ In the 
other letter, quoting the report of the coal strike com- 
mission, the President wrote that ‘‘no person shall be 
refused employment or in any way discriminated against 
on account of membership or non-membership in any 
labor organization.”’ 
Fd 


FRESH complications have been put in the way of the 
construction of the projected Panama Canal by the 
action of the Colombian Senate which recently rejected 
the canal treaty with the United States by what is de- 
scribed in belated cable despatches as a unanimous vote. 
The features of the treaty that aroused the hostility 
of the Colombian Senate are said to be those that pro- 
vide for a cession of territory or sovereignty on and 
along the route of the canal. To the enemies of the 
Panama Canal in the United States Congress, the news 
from Bogota was welcome in that it promised the ref- 
erence of the canal project back to Congress, with the 
possibility that that body would refuse to sanction the 
Panama route on second consideration. It is reported 
from the Colombian capital that President Marroquin has 
been authorized by Congress to reopen negotiations 
for a new treaty with the United States. 


ed 


To the activities of American diplomacy is ascribed 
the prompt appointment by the czar of arbitrators in 
the case between Venezuela on the one hand and Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Italy on the other. The 
three European powers have advanced claims for pref- 
erential treatment in the payment of Venezuela’s obli- 
gations to her foreign creditors, and the arbitrators just 
named by the Russian emperor will pass upon the valid- 
ity of these claims. Mr. Choate, United States ambas- 
sador at the court of St. James, with the assistance of 
Wayne MacVeagh, senior counsel for the United States 
in the case, made such representations at the British 
foreign office that the preliminary steps in the organiza- 
tion of the court were hastened, and the deliberations 
of the arbitrators will be in progress before the middle 
of September. The three distinguished jurists who 
have been appointed arbitrators are: M. Mouravieff, 
the Russian minister of justice; Dr. Lardy, the Swiss 
minister at Paris; and Prof. Matzen of the University 
of Copenhagen,—all members of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee. 

rd 


ScaRCELY a year after his retirement from public 
life, the Marquis of Salisbury, who for twenty-five years 
had been the dominating personality in British state- 
craft, died in Hatfield House, his ancestral home, on 
last Saturday night. It was one of the suggestive in- 
dications of the times that the death of the late premier 
received much less attention in the columns of the daily 
press than did the news of the hour, the first race between 
the British challenger, Shamrock III., and the Ameri- 
can defender, Reliance. In the Court Circular, dated 
Marienbad, Sunday, was the following tribute to the 
great Conservative: ‘‘The King has received with pro- 
found regret the news of the death of the Marquis of 
Salisbury; and His Majesty deeply deplores the loss of so 
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great a statesman whose invaluable services to Queen 
Victoria, to the King and his country, in the highest 
offices of state, which he held for so many years, will 
ever dwell in the memory of his fellow-countrymen.”’ 
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In the face of the conspicuous gains which the Ger- 
man socialists made in the last election for the Reichstag, 
it is announced that the German government is about 
to ask for an increase of 39,000 men in the permanent 
military establishment of the empire. The proposed 
addition to the armed forces of Germany would raise 
its standing army to about 647,000 officers and men, 
and the increased annual charge is estimated at $9,000,- 
000 exclusive of equipment. Of course, the kaiser is 
reported to be backing the project energetically as its 
author. Socialist leaders, even in the absence of any 
official acknowledgment of an intention to introduce such 
a measure at the coming session of the Reichstag, are 
organizing their forces to fight it to the last extremity. 
It is asserted by the advocates of the measure that an 
increase in the numerical armed strength of the empire 
is necessary because the present military establishment 
is incapable of fully utilizing the military resources of 
the country. 


Brevities. 


One who has tried it confesses that wire-pulling done 
by a candidate for the ministry doesn’t work. Well, 
we are glad of it. We might have told him so, and saved 
him the trouble. 


What is a call to the ministry? Whether it be re- 
garded as of supernatural origin or not, a call to the 
ministry manifests itself in a liking for the work, and 
a desire to do it no matter what comes of it by way of 
return to the worker. 


It has recently been announced, on high financial 
authority, that henceforth it will be more and more 
difficult, because of the lowering rates of interest, for 
a rich man to live upon his money in idleness. Hence- 
forth rich men’s sons must learn to work at something 
useful to mankind if they would be sure of a livelihood. 


When Dr. James Freeman Clarke, in middle life, lost his 
working power for a time, he was overtaken, while walk- 
ing on Boston Common one day, by his friend Dr. Jack- 
son, who warned him to take care of himself, and said: 
‘You can’t afford to lose your health. Don’t you know 
that your influence will double now every ten years as 
long as you live?”’ 


Is anything gained by giving to the world daily bulle- 
tins concerning great men who are dying? Details which 
would not be mentioned even among friends are now 
published and sent by telegraph throughout the world. 
Certainly the general health is not improved by these 
grewsome details, and the effect upon the mind is not 
wholesome. One of two things the readers of the daily 
press must do, either waste their strength and fritter 
away their happiness in unavailing sympathy with those 
who are dying, or else they must harden themselves 
and learn to withhold their sympathy from those whose 
sufferings are advertised to all the world. 


We think there need be no doubt whatever that, if, 
in the presence of a large assembly of people, crime 
should be committed in such a way as to appear to be 
for the moment lawful, many persons in that assembly 
would be moved to sympathize with and perhaps to 
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join in that act of crime who would never think of such 

a thing, or who would even regard it with harm if the 
example were not in sight. After every mob has broken 

loose, there are many members of it who in the light 

of the next morning wonder at the evil hidden in them- 

selves which broke loose in the hour of sympathetic 

excitement. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Ivy at Hackley School. 


BY REV THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


From ruined Melrose Scott had brought this vine 
To Abbotsford; a graft of it he gave 

To Irving; and it grew, their friendship’s sign, 
On Sunnyside, by Hudson’s storied wave. 


An Irving set it here. May genial powers 
Protect its ancient life from year to year! 
Its honored heritage is rightly ours, 
If friendship, genius, virtue, flourish here. 


Parson Kellogg’s Bell. 


BY MARY ALLISON TIFFANY. 


A hill-top of waving grasses with masses of dark fir, 
almost girdled by the sea, is the view that awaits us 
from our rocky seat where every evening we watch the 
sun set,—watch it as it disappears behind the White 
Mountain range over Harpswell neck. And, if it happens 
to be a Friday evening, the musical tones of a fine bell 
may be heard stealing across the sound from the church 
opposite,—Parson Kellogg’s church it is called; and we 
are listening to the Kellogg bell placed in the belfry 
within the last year by loving friends as a memorial to 
the man who stood for so much through all the region 
round for more than half a century. 

To New England boys Elijah Kellogg is known as 
the author of the Elm Island series of stories. Elm 
Island, guiltless of any trees of that name, and known 
to us as Ragged Island, lies, with its bristling backbone 
of rock, well out to sea, and is as delightful a setting 
for the scene of thrilling adventures as the heart of any 
boy could desire. 

From 1843 to 1854 Elijah Kellogg was settled in 
Harpswell, Me., with a yearly salary of three hundred 
dollars. Although his literary work prevented his re- 
maining their pastor for a longer period, he neverthe- 
less continued to preach frequently, and was a friend 
and counsellor to the people till the day of his death, 
at the ripe age of eighty-nine. 

Many are the stories told of him, showing his strong 
individuality. He was full of fire, and had the power 
of condensing in a few sentences what another man 
would spread out in a discourse of an hour. Witness 
the morning when a missionary sermon was expected, 
and yet the subject was never mentioned till the last 
forty-five seconds, but then, with such vigor and irre- 
sistible force that every pocket-book was emptied on 
the spot. 

We are told that one day, at the close of the service, 
he quietly said, ‘‘ Widow ’s meadow needs mowing. 
At four o’clock to-morrow morning I shall be there 
with my scythe.’ That was sufficient. His hearers 
understood, and before breakfast time on Monday not 
a spear of grass was left standing in the widow’s field. 

On another occasion, taking a horse and wagon be- © 
longing to a neighbor, he drove from house to house — 
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helping himself to wood from the piles stacked ready 
for the winter’s use, and, when the load was complete, 
drove to the home of a needy family, and deposited 
it; and so well trained was the laity in those days that 
no one thought of making a protest. . 

At a funeral, where some seafaring men were present 
that he had vainly tried to draw into his fold, he turned 
suddenly, and saying, ‘‘Now I have got you, and you 
can’t get away,” proceeded to draw a picture of the 
enormity of their wrong doings, which they never forgot. 

One particular sermon, however, preached annually 
by request, would draw all the old sea captains for 
miles away, with its illustrations entirely drawn from 
nautical matters, with which he was as familiar as they. 

Not far from Elijah Kellogg’s church stands the former 
meeting-house, built about 1757, with its high pulpit 
and square pews. ‘The first pastor ordained there was 
Elisha Eaton, of whom little is known; but the follow- 
ing curious verses, written by him in a book recording 
baptisms, are worth preserving :— 


Finis LEVATIONIS 
REV. E. EATON 


Nam Morte Correpitur. 


Ah! lovely Appearance of Death, 
No Sight upon Earth is so fair; 

Not all the gay Pageants that breathe, 
Can with a dead Body compare. 


With solemn Delight I survey 
The Corpse when the Spirit is fled; 
In Love with the beautiful Clay 
And longing to lie in its stead. 


In 1764 Elisha Eaton was followed by his son Samuel 
Eaton, with a salary of £66 13s. 4d., ‘“‘besides a settle- 
ment.” Prior to 1829 he was the only resident of 
Harpswell who had ever received a college education. 
Graduating at Harvard, he studied enough medicine 
to be able to minister to the bodies as well as to the 
souls of his parishioners. At the age of eighty-six he 
still attended to his ministerial duties, not to mention 
the care of his barn and eleven head of cattle, always 
fed before sunrise. He was a ripe scholar and a man 
of commanding figure, possessing a natural dignity which 
was not diminished by the old style of dress and the 
wig which he never laid aside. 

In a history of the region I find the following account — 

“During the Revolutionary war a recruiting officer 
came to Harpswell, but failed to obtain any men. On 
Sunday morning he called at the parsonage, and said, 
‘Mr. Eaton, cannot you do something for me and the 
cause?’ Mr. Eaton replied: ‘It is my communion 
Sabbath, sir. I can have nothing to do with secular 

subjects; but, if you will remain till night, I will call 
the people together on the common, and I will speak 
to them from the horse-block.’”’ 

In relating the event, he says, ‘‘When the services 
of the day were over, I went to my house, opened the 
Bible, and my eye fell upon the words, ‘Cursed be he 
that holdeth back his sword from blood.’ I spoke 
an hour from these words, and there were thirty men 
ready to march the next morning.”’ 

- Bitterly opposed to the War of 1812 and the embargo, 
he once opened a prayer with these words: “Lord, thou 
hast commanded us to pray for our enemies, and we will 
commence with Tom Jefferson, if he is not beyond the 

seat of mercy.” ‘Then he proceeded in like manner to 
pray for each member of the cabinet. : 

Preaching one day in Brunswick before the judges 
ff the circuit court, who had intended to break the 
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Sabbath by continuing their journey in the afternoon, 
he began his prayer in this wise, ‘‘O Lord, we thank 
thee that the magistrates of the commonwealth cherish 
such a respect for the laws and the Sabbath that they 
will not violate either by travelling on the Lord’s day.” 

The judges remained for the afternoon service, and, 
moreover, sent to Boston for a wig, “a very fine one, 
of Judge Lothrop, who had recently died’; and Mr. 
Eaton was buried with this wig on his head. 

And so the Parson Kellogg bell is doing its work in 
keeping green the memory of two men who ruled the 
Harpswell congregation with vigor and fearlessness. 


The Moral Dearth of Small Towns. 


BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


The country-bred mind is never tired of picturing to 
itself and holding up in warning lesson to the young 
the evils and wicked temptations of city life. The 
picture is drawn by an alarmed imagination, sustained 
by a partial knowledge of fact fed by the newspaper’s 
daily recital of accident and crime. We hear a great 
deal about wicked Chicago and that modern Moloch of 
worldly greed and pride on Manhattan Island, both 
of which, it is to be feared, deserve their ill-fame. 

Even such centres of more godly repute as Boston 
and Philadelphia are regarded with the same rustic 
suspicion and dread. Scenes of brutal violence, en- 
acted in the quarters where ignorance and poverty dwell, 
supply one chapter of horrors,—a daily serial; while, 
at the other end of the social scale, with some accom- 
paniments of wealth and social breeding, other agencies 
work the same iniquitous ends, less coarsely and crassly, 
perhaps, but more effectively and guiltily. The brutal 
thug and the polished rogue both lie in wait for the 
guileless countryman. Yes, the evils and dangers that 
inhere in our large urban civilizations are quite as appall- 
ing as the preacher and moralist describe them. They 
are manifest and real enough, though to the initiated 
they often lose half their potency for that very reason. 
Evil that openly flaunts itself in the public eye is not 
of the worst, because of less insidious, form. The splen- 
did saloon and other expensive resorts of fashionable 
idlers and the dissolute sons of upper-tendom dazzle and 
decoy, as they are meant to do, but they also warn and 
disgust, and sometimes pall upon and cease to allure 
the minds they once threatened to destroy. 

Moreover, the city is the gathering-place of mighty 
forces—of another order. Wisdom and virtue marshal 
their hosts here as they cannot in less thickly populated 
districts, where men live on widely separated tracts 
of land, or the census-taker never writes a figure above 
the second thousand. The city offers a choice of at- 
tractions: its many-sided life and myriad interests present 
a whole array of appeal and motive to young and old. 
Nowhere are the inducements to a life of thoughtful- 
ness and earnest purpose greater or more numerous 
than here, nowhere is opportunity to live cleanly and 
well more urgently or invitingly pressed upon the young 
man. Has a young woman set before herself some 
pattern of strong, self-reliant womanhood? She will 
find it far easier to achieve her desire in the big, bustling, 
mentally alive and alert city than in the little village 
where she was born. In the city the library and art 
gallery discount the influence of the saloon and worse 
places, theatre and club and concert hall invite from 
the street. Chances to study, to rationally enjoy one’s 
self, outnumber the influences that dissipate and ruin. 
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Even the average home circle in the city is comprised 
of more helpful and attractive elements than in the 
country, where the intercourse of the family is gen- 
erally pitched on the same level of trivial incident and 
personal gossip as that of the community at large. 

And now is not all this the greatest pity? Where 
the conditions of living are more simple and more nat- 
ural, as we say, ought not they also to be that much more 
conducive to the highest and most enjoyable living? 
We are affecting a new cult nowadays, the gospel of 
simplicity, to which we all readily subscribe—as gospel, 
but which we find more difficult to practise than the 
Golden Rule. That is because we seek to attain this 
simplicity in a diminution of external aids and accessories, 
in the plain living that we are taught is the first requi- 
site of high thinking. We shall never attain simplicity 
along this line, which necessitates too many crucial 
sacrifices of beauty and taste. We seek as outward 
circumstance a condition that is to be attained only 
as an inward grace. Charles Wagner showed us this 
very plainly in his book, ‘“The Simple Life.” He did 
not tell us to wear homespun or sit on deal chairs, but 
he pointed out how true happiness and the highest self- 
development are proportioned to the breadth of under- 
standing, an intelligent and responsive spirit. We 
talk of simplicity as if it were to be reached chiefly 
through the art of rejection rather than selection, doing 
without things rather than learning to choose things. 
In the same unthinking way we praise country sim- 
plicity, which is more apt to be country poverty or bar- 
barity. 

The moral dearth of the average rural community 
deserves no harsher name, perhaps, and yet I am not 
sure, since it often might be as correctly spelled with 
a missing letter; for it is death as well to many of the 
ideals of a refined and improving social intercourse. 

The mental inertia of the small town is a crying evil 
in itself, out of which others germinate and grow. It 
fosters a prevailingly low view of life and human needs, 
letting weak impulse, low curiosity, and a trivial per- 
sonal interest rule. Youthful dissipation runs its own 
vulgar downward course at the ‘‘corners,’’ often because 
no other way is opened to the young energies thus mis- 
led and destroyed. Where the means of healthful exer- 
cise are withheld, false stimulants offer their resource 
against dulness. Where the mind has no uplift, it grovels. 
Will and conscience are easily deadened. 

This mental inactivity, which is the source of so many 
other evils, is, unhappily, not disproved by the fact that 
the little town has a library, a fairly good school, and 
one or more—always more—churches. If this moral 
dearth which we all recognize could be cured by a gift 
from Mr. Carnegie, the problem would be easily solved. 
But the weak, ineffective way in which these aids to 
the higher life of the community are employed, or their 
downright misuse, is matter of common observation. 
The library is generally a mere collection of books,— 
novels for the girls and their tired mothers, books of ad- 
venture for the boys,—and an institution patronized not 
at all by the fathers and sons. If the custodian aims to 
magnify her office by guiding the popular taste, her 
efforts are resented rather than welcomed. For the 
small town is strongly intrenched in its own conceit. 
Every attempt at improvement, from within or with- 
out, is regarded with suspicion. ‘There is no strength 
nor enlightenment derived from reading where it has 
degenerated into mere habit and is pursued as another 
sort of pastime. Its effect then is often as deadening 
as a drug. 

The school-house is the real intellectual centre of the 
small town, though what perfunctory methods prevail 
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here—dull routine, equally tiresome to teacher and 
pupil—are well understood. 

And the church! What a woful lack of understand- 
ing, of power to recognize and seize an opportunity, is 
found here! What a blind leader of the blind the min- 
ister of the village church may be! 

It may sound harsh, but I believe the mental torpor 
and consequent low level of social intercourse and ac- 
tivity in the country town may be more directly traced 
to the failing insight of the church than to any other 
one source. The church is the only social centre the 
small town affords, the minister is a recognized leader. 
His power to change and uplift the daily lives of those 
about him is greater than that of any other single in- 
dividual in the community. His is a position of proph- 
ecy and command, does he choose to so employ it. 
There is simply no end to the offices of social no less 
than spiritual regeneration which the church can serve 
if it so elects. Whether the institutional church is the 
coming pattern or not, every church, in city or country, 
needs to be in a measure institutionalized, to be brought 
into closer practical relations with the daily life of the 
community. As it is, the weekly social and Thursday 
evening prayer-meeting mark the occasions of the 
village church’s attempts at public usefulness. The 
minister, who is often a well-meaning and sincere man, 
perceives his own and the church’s deficiencies, and 
longs to repair them. He longs to make a deeper im- 
pression on those around him, to preach a religion of 
practical righteousness, but he is timid and unsure both 
of himself and the ends to be accomplished. He is 
cautious and apologetic, and hence has no power to 
reassure or guide others. Thus the church fails most 
signally of all to relieve the moral dearth, the spiritual 
famine of the small town. Religion, crystallized into 
dogma and lifeless customs, has lost its power to serve 
or save. Often its chief relation to the community to 
which it professes to minister is that of a time-worn and 
wearisome burden to be shouldered and as patiently 
borne with as may be. 

The real hope of the smaller community lies in its 
growing nearness of contact with the larger one. The 
telephone and trolley car are potent aids to the higher 
life of the little towns which they bind together and 
unite to the great centres. And yet these binding forces 
are purely material, as we name and conceive them. 
Perhaps we need to reconstruct our notions of the ma- 
terial and the spiritual. The materiality that is revealed 
in so-called spiritual things is coming to be plainly 
seen, and inclines us to open our eyes to note the spir- 
itual possibilities that lie on the material side of things. 
The materiality or the spirituality lies in use and appli- 
cation more than in the mere naming, in the power to 
inspire and set the mental currents flowing, to awaken 
thought from which alone true love and reverence flow. 

Curcaco, Inu. 


Keeping Young. 


Dumas, in one of his stories, pictures a company of old 
men to whom Magician Cagliostro administers one of his 
secret elixirs. It works wonders. The wrinkles disap- 
pear from the withered cheeks; the aged eyes are lit with 
the old fires; the thoughts, the talk, are of twenty-five. 
The world and themselves are remade. But, alas! the 
change is not permanent. ‘The glorious hour passes, and 
leaves the company back in its senility, with an added 
sense of weariness. Elderly men read the page with a 
sigh. Ah, to be young again! Age is coming to be te- 
garded by the moderns as the shadow upon life. Men 
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exclaim that Nature here drives too hard a bargain with 
them. What a wail is that which Béranger raises when 
fifty! And even his picture is not so dismal as that of 
Amiel, who, at forty-seven, finds this as his outlook: ‘‘All 
the swarm of my juvenile hopes fled! I cannot conceal 
my outlook as one of increasing isolation, interior morti- 
fication, long regrets, inconsolable sadness, lugubrious old 
age, slow agony, death in the desert.”’ 

What a gospel! Is this, then, all that life, in its later 
stages, has to offer us? If so, we might honor the wis- 
dom of those Hyperboreans, of whom Clement speaks in 
the “‘Stromata,”’ who ‘‘took those who were sixty yeais 
old without the gates and made away with them.’”’ With 
Tithonus, we might pray to be delivered from those bur- 
dened years. We find ourselves, however, unable to pass 
any such judgment on the order of things under which 
we live. If there is a mistake anywhere, it is not in the 
cosmic system, but in our interpretation of it. For, in 
the way, at least, in which Amiel and other moderns 
picture the business, there is absolutely no need to grow 
old. Life may be, and was meant to be, an immortal 
youth. ; 

Of course there is here a qualification. We cannot put 
back the clock, and no philosophy can obliterate the dif- 
ference between seventy and twenty-one. Of each one 
‘of us, if we live long enough, the poet’s words will be true, 
‘“‘He heard the voice that tells men they are old.’’ The 
march of the physical processes is unceasing, and goes on 
without our consent being asked. Our consciousness is 
a kind of lodger in a vast establishment whose business 
is carried on to a large extent outside its cognizance. The 
heart is a laborer to whom we pay no wages, with whom 
we hold no conversation, who gets his orders elsewhere, 
who elects to work, and, at the end, to cease to work 
without any say of ours in the matter. And so of the 
other organs. In some mysterious way they run the 
machine. Some one has wound them up to go for a cer- 
tain time. When their energies slacken, we feel it, but 
cannot alter the situation. The body ages, as a plant or 
a planet ages, by a rhythmic immutable process. 

That at least is how it seems to us. It is the way a 
biologist would talk. And yet even here it is very easy 
to make a mistake. Indeed, a vast blunder would it be 
to conclude from such data that the body’s work and 
growth were independent of the soul. It is, let us re- 
member, one thing to talk of our consciousness, and quite 
another to talk of the soul. The latter is as an iceberg 
floating in ocean, the greater pait of whose bulk is beneath 
the surface. What we feel is only a tithe of what we spir- 
itually are. And so it comes about that the apparent 
independence of the physical processes is only apparent. 
At every moment and at every point the soul is influencing 
them, nay, in a manner creating them. Every physical 
state has, inwoven with it, a mental one. A gloomy mood 
blocks every bit of work the organs are trying to do. 
Worry is a foe to the heart, to the digestion, the circula- 
tion, to every nerve, vesicle, and brain cell, and will leave 
on them all its evil mark The science of life is realizing 
- ever more clearly the exact co-ordination between the 
spiritual and the physical states. Our bodily weather 
originates all of it, in the uppermost spheres. To the ex- 
tent in which the soul is wrong, every part of us, from 
top to toe, is out of gear. We see, then, that, while the 
inevitable years produce their results, the inner spiritual 
conditions are at every point profoundly modifying them. 

It is not, however, of this side of us that we are apd 
n- 
deed, in the process of getting old it seems often as though 
_ the body and the years had least to do with it. There 
are men who are young at eighty, and others who are old 
 Mathinty: One meets people in their third decade who 
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already are disillusioned, disenchanted, aged at heart: 
Their world, instead of being a wonder, a temple, a mys- 
tery of delight, is banal and empty. Bagehot, in writing 
of Lady Wortley Montagu, sketches for us the mental 
interior of a blasé woman of fashion: ‘‘Society is good, 
but I have seen society. What is the use of talking or 
of hearing bon mots? I have done both till I am tired of 
doing either. I have laughed till I have no wish to laugh 
again, and made others laugh till I have hated them for 
being such fools.” What is left to such people? They 
have exhausted all the springs that are in sight, and have 
no inclination to bore for deeper ones. One encounters 
all varieties of character and condition; but, so far as we 
have seen, God’s earth contains no such specimens of 
sheer hopelessness as your comfortably placed youth of 
both sexes, whose one discovery is that life is not worth 
living. And their life certainly is not. 

To keep young is a secret of the soul. This great 
achievement —the greatest, shall we say, that the earthly 
career presents—demands, in the first place, some re- 
nunciations. We have, for one thing, to weed our pleasure 
garden of ignoble satisfactions. We are to be resolutely 
human and not animal. The debauchee, in seeking his 
delight, destroys all chance of it. His satyr feast ends 
before he can get the morsel to his mouth. The wisdom 
of the ages is unanimous here. Across thousands of years 
the Indian Bhagavad Gita warns us, and the twentieth 
century, still panting after the best, echoes that old East- 
ern testimony. Maeterlinck speaks for it in the saying, 
‘‘Sterile pleasures of the body must be sacrificed,—all that 
is not in absolute harmony with a larger, more durable 
energy of thought.” 

But no man will enter a discipline of this kind till he 
has something more to go upon, some motive power of 
definite inducement. And it is at this point we come at 
the secret of the whole matter. The one and only pre- 
scription for perpetual youth is the life of faith. Justi- 
fication by faith has to be restated in our age, and it is 
time it were done; for society is going to pieces for want 
of it. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who was a youth at eighty, 
puts the matter in a nutshell, ‘‘It is faith in something, 
an enthusiasm for something, that makes life worth living.”’ 
The faith may take on manifold forms, may attach itself 
to various creeds, but in essence it is always the same,— 
the soul’s grasp of what is higher than itself, a conviction 
of a spiritual order, pure and holy, regnant in the uni- 
verse, which, though at present invisible, will in the end 
make its triumph known. And so we find people of all 
religions made young by faith. . 

Some day humanity will know more probably than 
now of the psychological mystery that is involved in these 
transformations. It will, perhaps, be found that just as 
waves of energy pass through earth and rock, and certain 
forms of light penetrate our bodies, so the spiritual forces, 
where our receptive conditions are favorable, pour into 
us from above, producing their subtle and enduring results 
not only upon our consciousness, but over the entire area 
of our being. 

Here have we the daily renewing that keeps the soul 
young. ‘This juvenescence does not necessarily carry with 
it animal health, strength, or length of days. But it 
means throughout life a feeling of youth, a glorious ex- 
ultancy, a growing and aspiring soul. This is the art of 
living carried to its highest point. The examples are 
everywhere and of all ages. By and by men will discover 
that the only wealth is life, that the only way to make the 
best of this world is to make the best of the other. For 
the two are one. The highest gleams ever through this 


‘lower. The pilgrim to the better country is the man who, 


living or dying, knows the bliss of a perpetual youth.— 
J. Brierley, in the Christian Worla. 
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The Brahmin’s Prayer. 


He prays, and one whose heart is love, I think, 
Bends over him, though Brahma’s ears are stone; 
For by and by he rises comforted, 
And feels himself less wretched and alone. 


“Yes, I shall find Nirvana at the last! 
And all this restlessness of mine shall be 
Extinguished like a candle flame at night, 
No more to be remembered,’’ whispers he. 


Who knows what glad surprise may by and by 
Before that wearied Brahmin’s vision flit! 
Uur Father’s city has so many gates,— 
fs, Three to the east, north, south, and west of it. 
—Bertha Gerneaux Woods. 


Emerson and Harvard. 


BY SAMUEL A: ELIOT, D.D} 


II: 


Now turn the picture round: What did Emerson 
do for Harvard? His first great service was to deliver 
the oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society on Aug. 
31, 1837. The annual meetings of this society have 
been the occasion of the best efforts of most of the dis- 
tinguished scholars and men of letters of America. 
Rarely has any one of the annual orations been listened 
to with such profound attention as Emerson’s address 
on ‘‘The American Scholar.” Mr. Lowell says of it 
that its delivery ‘‘must be always treasured in the mem- 
ory for its picturesqueness and its inspiration. What 
crowded and breathless aisles, what windows clustering 
with eager heads, what enthusiasm of approval, what 
grim silence of foregone dissent!”’ 

In this address on ‘‘The American Scholar,’’ and in 
the Divinity School Address of the succeeding summer, 
' may be found almost all of Emerson’s creative ideas. 
The essays and lectures which followed during the next 
twenty-five years were for the most part restatements 
and amplifications of the fundamental principles con- 
tained in these papers. It is probable that every real 
_ thinker’s world of thought has its centre in a few prin- 
ciples about which interpretations and illustrations 
circle as planets circle around the sun which cast them 
off. Ido not propose to enter into any analysis of ‘‘The 
American Scholar.” ‘‘This grand oration,” said Dr. 
Holmes, ‘‘was our’ intellectual declaration of indepen- 
_dence. Nothing like it had been heard in the halls of 

Harvard since Samuel Adams supported the affirma- 
tive of the question, ‘Whether it is lawful to resist the 
chief magistrate if the commonwealth cannot other- 
wise be preserved.’” It was easy to find fault with 
an expression here and there. The dignity, not to say 
formality, of an academic assembly was a bit startled 
by certain homely and domestic illustrations which the 
grave professors and clergymen were unused to expect 
on so stately an occasion; but no listener ever forgot 
that address, and, among all the noble utterances of 
the speaker, it may be questioned if one ever contained 
more truth in language more like that of immediate 
inspiration. 

The next summer, on Sunday evening, July 15, Em- 
erson delivered in the little chapel of the Divinity School 
at Cambridge his great plea for the individual conscience 
as against all historical creeds, Bibles, and churches, 
for the soul as the supreme judge in spiritual matters. 
It is not hard to picture the little company of students 
and professors, with a few also of the townspeople, 


gathered in that plain room in Divinity Hall that quiet 
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Sunday night. How softly the beautiful opening sen- 
tences must have fallen on their ears, and hushed a 
questioning audience into pleased attention. Was there 
ever a more beautiful picture of the refulgent summer 
than in the opening passages of this address? The 
reverential wonder, the sweet grave voice, the serene 
presence of the slender young man who stood in the 
desk, must have puzzled many a hearer when contrasted 
with the revolutionary quality of his thought. Emer- 
son spoke with the first-hand authority of a man who 
sees and feels things for himself. He bade the young 
divinity students see things for themselves, and rever- 
ence the divine spirit within them. It is the appeal 
of the prophet, ‘‘Son of man, stand upon thy feet, 
and I will speak with thee.” 

The Divinity School Address produced on a limited 
class of minds a sensation only to be paralleled by that 
of an escape from the crowds and dust of the city to 
the scented balsams of the forest or the boundless hori- 
zon of the sea. Here was a perfectly candid utterance 
about the pedantry and want of spiritual vitality in 
the public worship of the time. Here was one who 
acquainted men at first hand with Deity, who was ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the immeasurable mind. He 
revealed nature as the vast symbol of a living God. 
He showed how the greatest truths are not expressly 
stated, but rather communicated to spiritual appre- 
hension as seeds of future growth through kindling 
thought and affection. Again, I shall attempt no 
analysis of a prophetic utterance that each must study 
for himself. The sentences carry evidence of the proph- 
et’s own unshaken confidence that the spirit of all 
truth was with him. He was, indeed, assailing the 
cherished beliefs of many of the men before him, men 
he loved and respected. ‘There is not a hard or bitter 
word in the address. There is no sarcasm or levity. 
The speaker was obviously obeying the voice of duty. 
A message was laid upon him to be delivered. 

The prudent conservatism of Emerson’s generation 
still found God outside of the universe. Emerson de- 
clared that God worked in the universe as an immanent ~ 
living spirit. To the old habit of mind God walked in 
Eden. Emerson beheld him in each new sunrise. To 
the believers in the authority of Scripture God spoke 
in one burning bush. Emerson heard his voice wherever 
the pines whisper or the waves rejoice. The old way 
found God revealed in a single book. Emerson declared 
revelation to be continuous, that out of the heart of 
nature rolled the burden of the Bible old. The older 
generation believed that supernatural interventions are 
the only sure evidences of God’s activity. Emerson 
found the miraculous in the order of the universe itself 
as much as in the unexpected accidents. .Emerson 
stood thus for a spiritual as against a material inter- 
pretation of Christianity. He found the reality of re- 
ligion not in scriptures or institutions or historic forms 
of doctrine, but in nature, in human experience, in the 
power of an inward life. 

It was not to be expected that such teaching could 
go unchallenged. It must have been painful and irri- 
tating to the older ministers to be told by this young 
man of thirty-five that they had no vision, and that , 
worship and preaching were dying of traditionalism. 
All idealists have to meet the natural irritation of the 
people who think that things are well enough as they 
are. It is the danger of all idealists to ignore the merits 
of existing situations, and to exaggerate the evils. Even 
Emerson did not wholly avoid that danger. Further, 
the inorganic element in Emerson’s thought and speectt 
must have annoyed people of logical minds. He was 
himself content to be simply a ‘“‘friend of those who ; 
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live in the spirit.’’ Yet he had the air of a philosopher: 
His disciples thought him one; but, when tried by the 
natural and legitimate tests of philosophy, the Divinity 
School Address failed to satisfy them. 

To a logical mind, like that of Prof. Andrews Norton, 
Emerson’s utterances stood for a reckless assault on 
the foundations of faith. ‘‘Nothing is left,’’ he declared, 
“that could be called Christianity, if its miraculous 
character be denied.’”” No competent man will speak 
of Prof. Andrews Norton except in the terms of the 
highest intellectual and moral respect. His piety, 
moreover, was deep and sincere, and is witnessed by 
some of the most beautiful hymns in our language; 
but his philosophy was that of John Locke. He was 
committed to the notion that a man gets all his ideas 
through his senses. He distrusted all intuitions. 

The real point of issue in the debate has often been 
misunderstood, as if it had been nothing more than the 
question of miracles. That was only a minor issue. In 
one of his letters addressed to Prof. Norton, George 
Ripley, one of Emerson’s most fervent defenders, said, 
“For my part I cannot avoid the conclusion that the 
miracles related in the Gospels were actually wrought 
by Jesus.” And in a pamphlet of the same date, under- 
stood to have been written by Theodore Parker, he 
said, ‘‘I believe that Jesus wrought miracles.” George 
Ripley and Theodore Parker were, if nothing else, ab- 
solutely honest and fearless men. The question at 
issue, then, could not have been an opinion in regard 
to the miracles, because all the controversialists held 
to the conventional beliefs. The real point at issue 
was the assertion that the religious life with all there 
is in it of beauty, of comfort, strength, and hope, is 
its own evidence and its own exceeding great reward, 
and that, while it is not without intellectual founda- 
tion of its own, it is yet independent of all forms of 
speculative opinion. It was of infinite importance that 
that new principle should be established. It has quick- 
ened and refreshed the springs of the spiritual life of 
Christendom. 

Emerson took no part in the debate. So far as I am 
aware his letters to his honored colleague in the ministry 
of the Second Church, Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., are the 
only two instances in which Mr. Emerson took any part 
in the argument over his discourse. Dr. Ware wrote 
to him a kindly and fraternal letter, expressing his feel- 
ing that some of the principles set forth by Mr. Emer- 
son would tend to overthrow the authority and influ- 
ence of Christianity. To this note Mr. Emerson an- 
swered: ‘‘What you say about the discourse at Divinity 
College is just what I might expect from your truth 
and charity, combined with your known opinions. I 
am not a stick or a stone, as one said in the old time, 
and could not but feel pain in saying some things 
in that place and presence which I supposed would meet 
with dissent of dear friends and benefactors of mine. 
Yet, as my conviction is perfect in the substantial truth 
of the doctrines of this discourse, and is not very new, 
you will see at once that it must appear very important 
that it be spoken, and I thought I could not pay the 
nobleness of my friends so mean a compliment as to 
suppress my opposition to their supposed views out of 
fear of offence. I would rather say to them, These 
things look thus to me: to you otherwise. Let us say 
our uttermost word, and let the pervading truth, as it 
surely will, judge between us. Hither of us would, I 
doubt not, be willingly apprised of his error. Mean- 
time I shall be admonished by this expression of your 
thought to revise with greater care the address before 
it is printed, and I heartily thank you for this expres- 
‘sion of your tried toleration and love.’’ Such a letter 
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indicates no sense of bitterness.. Dr. Ware followed up 
his note with a sermon preached in September, and 
sent it to Emerson with a letter whose kindness and 
true Christian spirit were only what’ were inseparable 
from the thoughts and feelings of that most excellent 
and truly apostolic man. To this letter Emerson sent 
the following reply — 

““My dear Sir,—I ought to have sooner acknowledged 
your kind letter of last week, and the sermon it accom- 
panied. The letter was right manly and noble. The 
sermon, too, I have read with attention. If it assails 
any doctrine of mine,—perhaps I am not so quick to 
see it as writers generally,—certainly I did not feel any 
disposition to depart from my habitual contentment, 
that you should say your thought, whilst I say mine. 
I believe I must tell you what I think of my position. : . 

I have always, been—from my very incapacity of me- 
thodical writing—a ‘chartered libertine,’ free to worship 
and free to rail, lucky when I could make myself under- 
stood, but never esteemed near enough to the institu- 
tions and mind of society to deserve the notice of the 
masters of literature and religion. I have appreciated 
fully the advantages of my position, for I well know 
there is no scholar less willing or less able than myself 
to be a polemic. I could not give an account of myself 
if challenged. I could not possibly give you one of the 
‘arguments’ you hint at, on which any doctrine of mine 
stands; for I do not know what arguments are in refer- 
ence to any expression of a thought. I delight in telling _ 
what I think; but, if you ask me how I dare to say so, 
or why it is so, I am the most helpless of mortal men. 
I do not even see that either of these questions admits 
of an answer. So that in the present droll posture of 
my affairs, when I see myself suddenly raised to the 
importance of a heretic, I am very uneasy when I ad- 
vert to the supposed duties of such a personage, who 
is to make good his thesis against all comers. I cer- 
tainly shall do no such thing. I shall read what you 
and other good men write, as I have always done, glad 
when you speak my thoughts, and skipping the page 
that has nothing for me. I shall go on just as before, 
seeing whatever I can, and telling what I see, and, I 
suppose, with the same fortune that has hitherto attended 
me, the joy of finding that my abler and better brothers 
. .. do now and then unexpectedly confirm my con- 
ceptions, and find my nonsense is only their own thought 
in motley. And so I am your affectionate servant,” etc. 

I have dealt at length with these matters for two 
reasons. Partly because these letters reveal a charac- 
teristic method and habit of mind. Mr. Emerson never 
argued. His method was always positive and construc- 
tive. He opened the windows, and let in the light. 
He stated what he could see, and that which he did 
not see he said nothing about. If he was attacked, he 
did not reply. His answer was to go forward, and say 
something else. He did not care for the bugbear of 
consistency. He left it to the spirit of truth to recon- 
cile his affirmations. This method of positive statement 
not only saved to him the time usually wasted in argu- 
ment, reply, rejoinder, but enabled him to set forth the 
substance of truth instead of its form. Logic reveals 
no new truth. It merely arranges in order, and syste- 
matizes what the higher faculties of the mind have dis- 
covered: Emerson’s function was clearly that of a 
seer. 

Further, I have read these letters because a good 
deal of nonsense has been spoken and written about the 
social ostracism that Mr. Emerson endured because of 
his heretical opinions, about the persecutions which he 
suffered, about the enmity and bitterness of his neigh- 
bors. Most of such false and mistaken utterances have 
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come either from common scolds, or from gentlemen de- 
sirous of posing as martyrs, and anxious to discover in 
the experience of Mr. Emerson some salve for their own 
sores. Ever and anon a man arises who believes that 
the lack of recognition and appreciation given by the 
public to his abilities is accounted for by the novelty 
of the truth he utters, and, with a not unnatural grasp- 
ing at a straw, he clings to the false but current notion 
that Mr. Emerson was similarly alienated from his com- 
trades. He comes sometimes to believe himself a second 
Emerson. Mr. Emerson never suffered any persecution. 
He always enjoyed the love and reverence of neighbors 
and family and friends. It is impossible for those who 
know Emerson only through his writings to understand 
the peculiar veneration felt for him by those who knew 
him personally. The sweetness, elevation, and sympathy 
of his nature gave him a peculiar charm. However one 
might differ from him in opinion, homage was always 
rendered to his spiritual elevation. There never was 
another man whose system of thought was at variance 
with accredited opinions, who exercised such gentle and 
persuasive power over the minds of opponents. He 
welcomed variety. He believed in diversity of experi- 
ence and insight. He never intruded into the sanctity 
of an individual’s innermost life, or asked vulgar ques- 
tions as to the doubts and conflicts a mind had experi- 
enced in the loneliness of the spirit. He could afford 
to be perfectly sincere, for every one knew that there 
was no taint of jealousy or malice in his nature. When 
he frankly told his literary friends that in some particu- 
lar poem or essay they did not come up to his idea of 
what a poet or a man of letters should be or do, they 
assented to the criticism and welcomed it. They did 
not retort or say bitter things about Mr. Emerson. They 
loved him, and they never dreamed that his judgment 
was influenced by the failure of his own poetry to attract 
the public attention which they knew it deserved. All 
of them agreed that he was the greatest poet the country 
had produced. 

And, if this was true in the world of letters, still more 
was it true in social life. To mention one convincing 
piece of evidence, it should be enough to recall the fact 
that William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips never 
said one word, so far as I can discover, against Mr. Em- 
erson’s character or opinions. Now it will be hard to 
find any public man in New England, between 1840 
and 1865, who was not the victim of the vituperative 
energy of these strenuous critics. Mr. Garrison was 
a past master in hard names. Mr. Phillips was an un- 
scrupulous assailant of established reputations. All the 
anti-slavery leaders whose sanity and justice finally 
triumphed,—Abraham Lincoln, Channing, Sumner, Whit- 
tier, Seward, and Andrew,—knew the lash of Mr. Garri- 
son’s whip of snakes. Mr. Emerson stood with these 
men. He held their anti-slavery opinions, and not those 
of Mr. Garrison; but it is impossible to discover in all 
Garrison’s writings any scolding of Emerson. Let us 
have done with the nonsense that Mr. Emerson was 
an outlaw in his own land and among his fellow-workers. 
He was always the revered teacher and inspirer, and 
more and more commanded the veneration alike of the 
community in which he lived, and of the larger world 
of mental and spiritual affinities. 

It is unnecessary to prolong this lecture by anything 
more than a passing word about Mr. Emerson’s later 
addresses before the academic community. His essen- 
tial teachings concerning man, God, life, and duty, were 
set forth with such completeness and clearness in his 
earlier writings that there was little left for his remaining 
forty years of life but to amplify, apply, and illustrate, 
with infinitely varying notes of expression, the judgments 
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and ideals which he attained to in youth. ‘‘His career,” 
said Prof. Francis G. Peabody, ‘‘was like some great 
work of thematic music where the fundamental move- 
ment is boldly struck; and then with an increasing rich- 
ness, as the various instruments take up the theme, 
the original motif is heard through all the diversities 
and complexities of the master’s art.’ 

The course of lectures on the ‘‘Natural History of the 
Intellect,’’ which he delivered at Harvard in 1870, also 
contained very little that is novel. One of his students 
of that year brings.to us this statement: ‘‘In these uni- 
versity lectures, where, if anywhere, one should look for 
conscious system, and which made one part of a scheme 
of graduate instruction in philosophy, Emerson began 
by disclaiming any attempt at system. ‘System-makers,’ 
he said, were ‘gnats grasping at the universe.’ What 
he had to offer was but ‘anecdotes of the intellect,’ a 
‘farmer’s almanac of mental moods.’ We were to ‘watch 
the stream of thought, running along by it a little way,’ 
but seeing only a little, knowing that ‘the stream is 
hollowing out its own bed.’ I can recall the hopelessness 
with which the young note-takers, fresh from one course 
on the ‘British Logicians,’ and another on the ‘Critique 
of the Pure Reason,’ closed their note-books with a 
sense of being let out of school, and ran gladly along 
by the stream of thought, while this serene observer 
pointed out its eddies and shallows, its destiny and 
obstacles, its light and shade. ‘This subject,’ concludes 
one lecture, ‘is to be finished next time,’ and the dingy 
note-book comments flippantly, ‘To what subject does 
he here refer?’ Yet here is the strange conclusion of 
this unacademic, unscholastic influence that, when thirty 
years later Harvard University seeks for a name to set 
on a building to be devoted to philosophy, it is the name 
of Emerson which seems most representative of the in- 
tellectual ideals of America. Psychologists and meta- 
physicians, teachers of theology and of sociology, men 
of academic habit and of technical discipline, all have 
agreed that the comprehensive purpose of philosophy 
will be best indicated by the recognition of insight, sa- 
gacity, and fearlessness as the conditions of philosophic 
progress, and of ethical idealism as its goal, and that 
these fundamental principles will find peculiar re-enforce- 
ment in a building which shall be known as ‘Emerson 
Halk.’ * 

Mr. Emerson’s service in the board of overseers of 
Harvard College, extended over twelve years. He was 
assiduous in attendance at the board meetings, and he 
did his duty in serving upon committees; but it is recorded 
that he was usually an entirely silent member of the 
board. Mr. Cabot speaks of his habit of sitting intent 
and as one astonished at the wisdom of those about 
him, now and again stooping forward with knit brows 
and lips slightly parted as if eager to seize upon some 
specially important remark, but rarely taking part in 
the debates. The president of the university has, how- 
ever, borne testimony, in his recent address at the cen- 
tennial of, Emerson’s birthday, to the amazing way in 
which Emerson predicted the new departures upon which 
the university entered in 1869, and which have continued 
with ever fresh advances until the present time. It was 
interesting to observe last May the president of the uni- 
versity riding out each one of his own hobbies concern- 
ing the higher education, and discovering to us that 
M1. Emerson had preceded him on each particular hobby. 
He set before us Emerson’s prophetic teachings in regard 
to the extension of the elective system in the higher 
education, in regard to the development of manual 
training, the cultivation of art and the means of prbie 
enjoyment, the education of good manners the 
legitimate extension of athletic sports, He pointed out 
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how Emerson, in 1837, at a time when the spirit of re- 
search had not yet breathed light into our higher insti- 
tutions of learning, showed in the address on ‘The 
American Scholar,’’ how the function of a scholar should 
include creative action. I do not need to repeat these 
utterances. Fifty years in advance of his own genera- 
tion, he set forth almost all of the principles that are 
now guiding the progressive educational policies of 
America: 

Emerson’s visions were far-reaching, his judgments 
often radical; but in action he was conservative. ‘The 
eager experimenters and leaders of actual reforms found 
him disappointing. He laid down the principles that 
led to reform, but he took little part in the applications 
of his visions. The work of giving practical effect to 
his thought was left to other men of our own and of 
the coming generation. His was the character, peace- 
ful in itself and healthful in influence, which declares 
itself in composure of mind and evenness of spirit, in 
the insight into the nature and bearing of things which 
enables a man to deal with facts as they are, and in the 
order of their real importance. Such a character is a 
happy blending of mental and spiritual traits. It is 
not intellect alone, it is not goodness alone, but the 
_ co-operation of a lucid mind, a discerning spirit, and a 
gentle heart. The Apostle’s description of wisdom aptly 
sets forth the spiritual largeness I mean. ‘‘The wis- 
dom that is from above, first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and of good 
fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy.” Em- 
erson’s mind was of that order, not impulsive, not sub- 
ject to strong agitation from passing events,—as though 
any possible part of God’s providence could take a 
thoughtful man by surprise,—capable of passing from 
what is greatest to what is least without abruptness 
or violence, dwelling in the calm wisdom which is never 
at the mercy of outward circumstances. His was a 
life of healthy serenity, of cheerful intellectual activity, 
of glad endeavor, of spiritual elevation which knows 
no fever of excitement, no tyranny of accident or fortune, 
no unruly passions. Human intercourse affords nothing 
so strengthening as the influence of such lives. 


Che Pulpit. 


Divine Visitations. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. FISH, JR. 


What will ye do when the Lord shall visit you?—Ecc.#srasti- 
cus ii. 14. 


‘It is said that John Bunyan found much comfort in 
his distress in the words, ‘‘Look at the generations of 
old, and see: did ever any trust in the Lord and was con- 
founded?”’ Supposing that these words were from the 
Bible, he searched for them there above a year in vain. 
At last he found them in the tenth verse of the second 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus,—a discovery which at first 
“did somewhat daunt” him, as he quaintly said; for 
Ecclesiasticus was not commonly counted among the 
holy books of sacred Scripture; but his doubts were 
finally quieted by the reflection that the verse contained 
the sum of many prophecies, and he declared: ‘‘T bless 
God for that word, for it was of good tome. That word 
doth still ofttimes shine before my face.”’ . 

It is from the same chapter of this so-called apocry- 

jhal book that the text for this morning is taken. It 
is true that, although the Roman Catholics put the Apoc- 
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rypha on the same level with the other books of their 
canon, and the Episcopalians include selections from 
it among the Scripture lessons to be read in church, it 
is not reckoned by the Protestant world generally, even 
at the present time, as a part of what is called sacred 
Scripture. It is not even printed in our smaller Bibles 
or in all our larger ones, and, if printed, is very often 
put into smaller type. But, judged by the only true 
test of spiritual inspiration,—the power to quicken and 
comfort the human soul,—many of its chapters are on 
a higher level than some of those regarded as canonical ; 
and they should be more frequently read and better 
known. 

The lesson of this chapter is the importance of prepar- 
ing for the time of trial by forming the habit of trusting 
and communing with God, and walking in his ways day 
by day, in the events and experiences of common life. 
If we do not form such a habit, we shall not know where 
to turn for refuge when great troubles come upon us. 
“‘Woe be to fearful hearts and faint hands, and the sinner 
that goeth two ways! Woe unto you that have lost 
patience! And what will ye do when the Lord shall 
visit you?” 

At first thought this question seems to imply the old 
limited idea of the Divine Being, such as we find in the 
eighteenth chapter of Genesis, where we read that the 
Lord visited Abraham in human shape, and after the 
interview ‘‘went his way,”’ as one man departs from an- 
other’s presence, leaving the patriarch alone as before. 
Such a conception belongs to the childhood of the human 
race, and was perfectly natural at the early date when 
this part of Genesis was written. But it was not the 
conception of the later periods of Hebrew develop- 
ment. In the one hundred and thirty-ninth Psalm, to 
take an instance out of many, we have an immeasurably 
grander and loftier idea. ‘‘Thou hast beset me behind 
and before, and laid thine hand upon me: . . . Whither 
shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 
if I make my bed in the grave, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead me, 
and thy right hand shall hold me.” 

Here it is the sense of an all-pervading spiritual presence 
with which the Psalmist is evidently filled, and a sim- 
ilar conception is constantly implied in the writings of 
the spiritually-minded author of our text. We must, 
therefore, give to the divine visitations to which he refers 
an interpretation in accordance with this larger view. 
This will not be difficult when we remember that it is 
necessary to the full idea of a visit that the guest shall 
be received. Our friends sometimes ring at our doors 
without gaining admission. We may be so deeply en- 
gaged in some absorbing occupation or so profoundly 
sunk in sleep as not to hear; and, as a consequence, 
the visit is not made. So, although God is always knock- 
ing at the door of our hearts, we are often in a profound 
spiritual slumber, and do not heed. But, unlike our 
human visitors, when they meet with such a reception, 
God does not go away. He continues to beset us behind 
and before, and he will not be permanently denied. If 
we are not aroused in one way, we shall be in another. 
Sooner or later there comes to us all some deep experi- 
ence which compels us to realize the serious meaning 
of life. We look up, and suddenly find ourselves face 
to face with the Supreme Power on which our entire be- 
ing and our final destiny depend,—face to face with God, 
So God visits us. Sometimes it is through a great joy 
that we are brought to recognize his presence, sometimes 
through a great sorrow. Or, again, it may be through 
the necessity which we all at once find laid upon us of 
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making a solemn and momentous choice by which our 
future character and career must be determined. 


“* Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or 
blight 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right.” 


To this nation that moment came forty odd years ago. 
We had refused to listen to the God of love speaking in the 
appeals of the down-trodden and oppressed. We were 
compelled to listen to the God of justice, and to suffer 
the retribution which his unchanging laws require. Such 
moments have often come to other nations. Injustice 
and wrong do not permanently rule any part of this God’s 
universe. Men may, and do, sometimes despair; but 
it is often darkest just before dawn. When the carnival 
of wickedness is at its height, and human help is unavail- 
ing, the day of reckoning is seldom far off. That day, 
the real day of the Lord, is very likely to come, not si- 
lently as ‘‘a thief in the night,’’ but as a thunderbolt 
which shivers to atoms whatever it strikes, or as an 
avalanche which overwhelms and sweeps away every- 
thing in its path. 

The Lord visits us as individuals through our disap- 
pointments. I remember that once in a foreign city 
I undertook to find my way to some place to which I 
wanted to go—I think it was to a church of which I 
could see the spire—without a guide. Entering a narrow 
street which seemed to lead in the desired direction, and 
following its windings for some time, I suddenly found 
myself confronted by a solid wall, twenty feet high, built 
completely across from side to side. There was no 
alternative but to go back and try some other way. And 
then I discovered that those who laid out the city had 
something else in view besides my temporary conven- 
ience on that particular day. So we pursue many aims 
which we never succeed in realizing. After long and 
weary labor we find that all our efforts have been in vain: 
we are confronted by some insurmountable obstacle, 
and we must either begin all over again, if there is yet 
time, or else give up altogether. Perhaps we realize then 
for the first time that the universe was not planned with 
sole reference to the immediate gratification of all our 
tastes and desires, that possibly there are grander objects 
which it was intended to fulfil. This is often an aston- 
ishing and even startling discovery. But it is then that 
God visits us; for he visits us whenever any deep truth 
is revealed, even though it is only a one-sided truth, 
even though he shows himself partially, and we see him 
in but a single aspect of his being. 

Perhaps the saddest of our disappointments are those 
which we experience in the midst of apparent success, 
when we have seized some glittering prize for which we 
have been long struggling, and find it turn to dust and 
ashes in our grasp. One of the Saracen caliphs of Spain, 
the third and greatest of the Abdalrahmans, as Gibbon 
calls him, who attained a height of earthly splendor sel- 
dom reached before or since, left behind a memorial 
in which we read: ‘‘I have now reigned above fifty years 
in victory or peace, beloved by my subjects, dreaded 
by my enemies, and respected by my allies. Riches 
and honors, power and pleasure, have waited on my call; 
nor does any earthly blessing appear to have been want- 
ing to my felicity. In this situation I have diligently 
numbered the days of pure ‘and genuine happiness 
which have fallen to my lot: they amount to fourteen. 
O man! place not thy confidence in this present world.” 
km. This is a testimony which is, in substance, often re- 
peated; and yet how many refuse to give it the slightest 
heed. How many pursue riches, social position, power; 
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or some other form of outward aggrandizement as the 
one thing to be desired, only to learn at last through 
their own experience the same sad lesson. Through one 
bitter disappointment after another many thousands 
have had it brought forcibly home to them that the 
only objects for which they have earnestly labored are 
of no deep and lasting value, and that their time and 
strength have been utterly wasted. So God visits them. 

He visits us, too, it may be, in the failure of some en- 
tirely worthy effort and aim. By sickness, by the action 
or failure to act of other people, or by some untoward 
combination of circumstances, we are compelled to aban- 
don the plan of life and work which we have carefully 
marked out for ourselves. That way is barred; but per- 
haps we needed just this experience to teach us that it is 
not the only way, or to afford us an opportunity to show 
how deep a meaning we can find in Milton’s line,— 


“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


Again, we may receive some of the clearest divine 
visitations through grief and loss. The ties we form with 
those near and dear to us grow with our growth and 
strengthen with our strength till we can hardly think 
of life as possible without these beloved companionships. 
But suddenly our loved ones are taken away from us; 
we have to do without them; we realize that nothing 
outward is certain in this world of constant change. And 
in this truth God comes to us again: 

And what shall we do when the Lord shall visit us in 
these and other similar ways? It will depend very much 
on what we have done in the past, and what we are doing 
now. If we have already found God in our daily life; 
if we have learned to look to him in our common blessings 
and joys, recognizing him as the true Source and Giver 
of all, and have steadfastly tried to walk in his ways, 
we shall be much more likely: to put our trust in him 
in the time of trial and sore need. But if we have never 
known him before, if we have waited for one of these 
exceptional visitations to ask or think seriously con- 
cerning him and the ends for which he has placed us 
here, we shall be very likely thrown into hopeless be- 
wilderment, or sink into more or less complete despair. 
There are many persons who habitually live so entirely for 
the passing moment, and are so completely dependent 
on their immediate surroundings, that, when they are 
in any way deprived of this environment, all the light 
goes out of their lives, and their days are filled with cease- 
less murmurs and complaints. Others are appalled by 
a sudden realization of the shortness of this earthly life. 
You remember perhaps the case, widely reported a few 
years ago, of a prominent business man who in his last 
illness was so terrified by the near approach of death 
that the whole city in which he lived rang with his ap- 
peals to every possible and impossible source of light and 
help. 

That, or something too much like it, is the fate which 
some of us may be preparing for ourselves. And is it 
not true that we nearly all live mainly on the surface of 
existence? Are we not chiefly occupied with interests 
which have no relation to our real life? ‘‘We seldom 
think of anything,” it has been wittily said, ‘‘because 
we are generally thinking of something else.’ With 
some this is intentional. ‘‘Let not God speak to us, 
lest we die,’ cried the Jews, according to the ancient 
chronicle, as they heard the thunders and saw the light- 
ning and smoke of Sinai. They were afraid of God. 
Moses might go up and talk with him, and bring down 
messages from the holy mountain; but ‘‘let not God 
speak to us, lest we die.” There are many in our day 
who seem afraid to be serious, afraid to look the facts. 


of life squarely in the face, afraid to ask ‘after its deeper _ 
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meaning, lest all that makes existence at all endur- 
able should be taken away. This is the worst of all 
forms of religious scepticism. If those afflicted by it 
could only know that, instead of refusing to look into 
a dark abyss, they are turning away from a light and joy 
greater than any they have ever imagined,—turning away 
not from death, but from the unspeakable blessedness 
of eternal life,—how differently they would act. ‘‘This 
is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” In Jesus 
himself we have an example of that life,—a life filled 
with the knowledge and love of God. Did it ever occur 
to you that almost all that we know of Jesus is of his 
saddest and most solemn hours? We see him engaged 
in the work of his public ministry under the constant 
shadow of his impending doom, wandering from place 
to place without a shelter for his head, persecuted, suf- 
fering, dying; and yet, even through these experiences, 
we catch glimpses of a deeper inner joy and peace for 
which we should seek in vain elsewhere. And this im- 
pression would be doubtless heightened if we could know 
the details of his quiet home life through the years of 
silent preparation for his work, and hear the words and 
tones of his daily intercourse with those around him. 


. And the secret of it all was his constant sense of the pres- 


ence and love of God, his daily spiritual communion 
with the Father. 

If we could have that sense, if we could share that com- 
munion, we should know a like inward happiness. I 
was once told by a friend of an acquaintance of his who, 
in the business house in which they were employed to- 
gether, occasionally bowed his head for a few moments 
of prayer. To my friend this seemed incongruous, 
even ridiculous; and no doubt it strikes many of us in 
the same way. But why should it? Is there any real 
incongruity between religion and business? If we were 
to visit a Mohammedan country, in ignorance of the 
customs prevailing there, and were to hear a shopkeeper 
repeating a chapter of the Koran in the intervals of his 
trade, were next to see two men about to close a bargain 
clasp hands and say over together a few sentences from 
the same sacred book, and presently were to behold hun- 
dreds forsaking the bazaars and the streets in the middle 
of the day in order to engage in prayer in the nearest 
mosque, we should probably at first be very much aston- 
ished; but, after the novelty had worn off, we might 
easily come to regard it as the most natural thing in the 
world. It would simply indicate that these people felt 
their religion to be a vivid reality. 

And would it not be a good thing if here in our own land 
we could have the highest and purest Christian faith 
combined with what is most essential in the Moslem 
practice? Not that we should necessarily adopt more 
outward signs of devotion. Christ warned his disciples 
against praying in the market-place to be seen of men, 
and very likely the bowed head of my friend’s acquaint- 
ance would fall under his condemnation. No special 
posture or attitude of body is in the least essential to the 
upward look and thought in which alone true prayer 
consists. Nor is it desirable that one’s work should be 
frequently interrupted for the purpose of framing defi- 
nite words of prayer even in the mind. All that is nec- 
essary is that whatever we do be undertaken in a conse- 
crated and aspiring spirit. I remember hearing Dr. 
Hale tell of a friend of his who was in the habit of retir- 
ing to the upper part of his warehouse every day during 
a part of the noon hour for a few moments of quiet, ‘‘to 
see,’’ as Dr. Hale expressed it, ‘‘what God would say to 
him.” Suppose our business and professional men 
generally were to do the same thing.4#Suppose they 
were to stop and ask what God had to say to them in 
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regard to every enterprise in which they were called 
to engage, were to try—that is, to consider—it in its re- 
lation to eternal principles and to the higher ends of life. 
Suppose our members of Congress were to adopt a like 
practice, and, rising above all personal and merely par- 
tisan political considerations, were to endeavor, with 
earnest and open minds, to find out, whenever a new bill 
was brought before them, what action was required by sim- 
ple justice and right and the gospel of peace and good 
will. Is it not likely that we should soon see a different 
state of things in the business world and in our legis- 
lative halls from that which we now witness? Is there 
any better way in which a person can work for the estab- 
lishment of a true kingdom of heaven on earth? And 
can any one doubt that the heart and life of one who 
does faithfully work in this way will be filled with in- 
creasing light and joy? 

The lesson for us all to learn is the need of opening the 
doors of our souls to the daily visits of God, if we would 
be prepared to meet him with serene and trustful con- 
fidence in the more mysterious manifestations of 
his providence and power. And I do not know how 
we can do better than try to live in the spirit of this prayer 
which appears to have been the natural expression of 
Jones Very, one of the most earnestly aspiring hearts 
that our liberal ministry has known :— 


“Wilt thou not visit me? 
The plant beside me feels thy gentle dew, 
And every blade of grass I see 
From the deep earth its quickening moisture drew 


“Wilt thou not visit me? 
Thy morning calls on me with cheering tone; 
And every hill and tree 
Lend but one voice,—the voice of thee alone. 


“Come, for I need thy love 
More than the flowers the dew or grass the rain; 
Come gently as thy holy dove, 
And let me in thy sight rejoice to live again. 


“T will not hide from them 
When thy storms come, though fierce may be their wrath, 
But bow with leafy stem, 
And, strengthened, follow on thy chosen path. 


“Ves, thou wilt visit me; 
Nor plant nor tree thine eyes delight so well, 
As when, from sin set free, 
My spirit loves with thine in peace to dwell.” 


Spiritual Life. 


‘‘Let patience have her perfect work,” and bring forth 
celestial fruits. Trust to God to weave your little thread 
into a web, though the pattern show not yet.—George 
Macdonald. 


& 


He that is faithful in the first alternative that tests 
him not only acts more promptly, but also sees further 
in the next. Each little grace invites a larger; and his 
step being upward, his view is wider.— James Martineau. 

na 


The soul that ascendeth to worship the great God is 
plain and true; has no rose colors, no fine friends, no 
chivalry, no adventures; does not want admiration; 
dwells in the hour that now is, in the earnest experience 
of the common day.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


a 


Only by cultivating patience can we bring ourselves 
into a complete harmony with the Divine Spirit. Noth- 
ing can be more alien from the mind of God than the 
restless fretful impatience of men. There can be no im- 
patience with God, the God of Eternity.—Selected, 
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The Return to the Country. 

I am sorry for the man whose childhood 
knew only the roar and bustle and swiftly 
shifting scenes of the city. For him there 
is no return in after years, no illusion to be 
renewed, no joy of youth to be substanti- 
ated. His habitation has passed away or 
yielded to the inroads of commerce, his 
landmarks have vanished, and he is be- 
wildered by the strange sights that time 
and trade have put upon his memories. 
But time has no terrors for the country- 
bred boy. The Almighty does not change 
the mountains and the rivers and the great 
rocks that fortify the scenery, and man is 
slow to push back into the far meadowlands 
and the hillsides, and destroy the simple, 
primitive life of the fathers. 

All of the joy that such a returning pil- 
grim might have, I felt when I left the train 
at the junction, and, scorning the pony en- 
gine and combination car supplied in later 
years by the railway company as a tribute 
to progress, set out to walk the two miles 
to the village. Every foot of the country 
I had played over as a boy. Here was the 
field where Deacon Skinner did his ‘“‘hayin’.”’ 
Just beyond the deacon raised his tobacco 
crop. ‘That roof over there, which I at once 
detected as the top of Jim Pomeroy’s barn, 
reminded me of the day of the raisin’, when 
I sprained my ankle and thereby saved my- 
self a thrashing for running away. Here 
was Pickerel Pond, the scene of many mi- 
raculous draughts, and now I crossed Peach 
Brook which babbled along under the road 
just as saucily and untiringly as if it had 
slept all these years and was just awaking 
to fresh life. A hundred rods up the brook 
was the Widow Parsons’s farm, and I knew 
that if I went through the side gate, cut 
across the barn-yard, and kept down to the 
left, I should find the same old stump on 
which Bill Howland sat the day he caught 
the biggest dace ever pulled out of the quiet 
pool. 

The sun was going down behind Si Thomp- 
son’s planing mill as I stopped at the little 
red-covered bridge that marked the boun- 
dary of the village. Silas had been dead for 
twenty years, but it seemed to me that it 
was only yesterday that I heard his nasal 
twang above the roar of the machinery: 
“Sa-ay, you fellers want to git out o’ that!” 
The little bridge had lost much of its color 
and most of its impressiveness, for I re- 
membered when to my boyish fancy it 
seemed a greater triumph of engineering 
than the Victoria Bridge at Montreal. And 
the same old thrill went through me as I 
started to run—just as I did when a boy— 


and felt the planks loosen and creak under 
my feet. Here was a home-coming worth 
the while. 


Hank Pettigrew kept the village tavern. 
The memory of man, so far as I knew, 
ran not back to the time when Hank did 
not keep the tavern. So I was not in the 
least surprised, as I entered, to see the old 
man, with his chair tilted back against the 
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wall, his knees on a level with his chin, 
and his eyes fixed on a chromo of ‘‘Muster 
Day,” which had descended to him through 
successive generations. He did not move 
as I advanced, or manifest the slightest 
emotion of surprise, merely saying, ‘Hullo, 
Johnny,” as if he expected me to remark 
that mother had sent me over to see if he 
had any ice-cream left over from dinner. 
It probably did not. occur to Hank that I 
had been absent twenty-five years. If it 
had occurred to him, he would have con- 
sidered such a trifling flight of time not 
worth mentioning. - 

With the question of lodging and supper 
disposed of, and with the modest bribe of 
a cigar, which Hank furtively exchanged 
for a more accustomed brand of valley leaf, 
it was not difficult to loosen the old land- 
lord’s tongue, and secure information of my 
playmates. What had become of Teddy 
Grover, the pride of our school on exhibi- 
tion day? Could we ever forget the after- 
noon he stood up before the minister and 
the assembled population and roared “‘ Marco 
Bozzaris” until we were sure the sultan was 
quaking in his seraglio? And how he thun- 
dered ‘‘Blaze with your serried columns, 
I will not bend the knee!” ‘To our excited 
imaginations what dazzling triumphs the 
future held out for Teddy. 

“Yep, Ted’s still a-beout. Three days 
in the week he drives stage-coach over to 
Spicerville, and the rest o’ the time he does 
odd jobs,—sort o’ tendin’ round.” 

And Sallie Cotton,—black-eyed, curly- 
haired, mischievous little sprite, the agony of 
the teacher and the love and admiration 
of the boys! who climbed trees, rattled 
to school in the butcher wagon, never knew 
a lesson, but was always leading lady in the 
school colloquies, and was surely destined 
to rise to eminence on the American stage 
if she did not break her neck tumbling out 
of old Skinner’s walnut-tree. ‘Oh, Sal! 
she married the Congregational minister 
down to Peterfield, and was ’lected presi- 
dent of the Temperance Union and secre- 
tary of the Endeavorers. Read a piece 
down at Fust Church last week on ‘Breakin’ 
away from Old Standards,’ illustratin’ the 
alarmin’ degen’racy of children nowadays.” 

And George Hawley, our Achilles, our 
Samson, our ideal of everything manly and 
courageous! strong as an ox and brave 
as a lion! our champion in every form of 
athletic sports! who looked with contempt 
on girls and disdained their maidenly ad- 
vances! who thought only of deeds of mus- 
cular prowess, and who seemed to carry 
the assurance of a force that would lead 
armies and subdue nations! What of 
George? 

“‘Wa-al, George was a-beout not long ago. 
Had your room for his samples. Travellin’ 
for a house down in Boston, and comes 
here reg’lar. Women folks say his last 
line o’ shirt waists war the best they ever 
see.”’ i 

Oh, the times that change, and change 
tis! Alas, the fleeting years, good Posthu- 
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mus, that work such havoc with our child- 
hood dreams and hopes and aspirations! 

It was a relief, after the shattering of 
these idols, to leave the society of the com- 
municative Mr. Pettigrew and wander into 
the moonlight. Save as adding beauty to 
the scenery, the moon was comparatively 
of no assistance, for so well was the little 
village stamped on my memory, and so little 
had it changed in the quarter of a century, 
that I could have walked blindfolded to 
any suggested point. Naturally, I turned 
my steps toward the home of my youth, 
and as I drew near the old-fashioned, many- 
gabled house, with its settled, substantial 
air, austere, yet inviting, its large yard with 
the huge elms, and the big lamp burning 
in the library or “‘sittin’-room,’ where I 
first dolefully studied the geography that 
told me of the world outside, it seemed to’ 
bend toward me rather frigidly, as if to say 
reproachfully: ‘‘You sold me! you sold me!” 
True, dear old home: in my less prosperous 
days I was guilty of the crime of selling 
the house that faithfully sheltered my family 
for a hundred years. But have I not re- 
pented? And have I not returned to buy 
you back, and to make such further repara- 
tion as present conditions and true repent- 
ance demand? Is this less the pleasure 
than the duty of wealth? 

With what sensations of delight I walked 
softly about the grounds, taking note of 
every familiar tree and bush and stump. 
I could have sworn that nota twig, not a 
blade of grass, had been despoiled or had 
disappeared in the years that marked my 
absence. I paused reverently wunder the 
old willow-tree and affectionately rubbed 
my legs, for from this tree my parents had 
cut the instruments of torture for purposes 
of castigation, and its name, the weeping 
willow, was always associated in my infant 
mind with the direct results of contact with 
my unwilling person. On a level with the 
top of the willow was the little attic room 
where I slept, and the more sweetly when 
the crickets chirped, or the summer rain 
beat upon the roof, and where the song of 
the birds in the morning is the happiest 
music God has given to the country. Back 
of the woodshed I found the remains of an 
old grindstone, perhaps the same heavy 
crank I had so often perspiringly and re- 
luctantly turned. Indeed, my reviving mem- 
ories were rather too generously connected 
with the strenuousness and not the pleas- 
ures of youth, but I thought of the well- 
filled lot in the old burying-ground on the 
hillside, and of those lying there who had 
said, ‘‘My boy, I am doing this for your 
good.” I doubted it at the time, but per- 
haps they were right At all events, the 
memories were growing pleasanter, for a 
stretch of thirty-five years has many heal-_ 
ing qualities, and our childhood griefs are 
such little things in the afterglow. qi 

In the early morning I renewed my 
rambles, going first to the little frame school- 
house, the old church with its tall spire, the 
saw-till, the deacon’s cider-press, the swim-_ 
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_ school-time, the day that is never dead while 


-anty one who has come in contact with Eng- 


: The moment you set an Englishman at work 
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in the free atmosphere of America, he be- 
comes as efficient as the native-born. Many 
of our American captains of industry were 
originally plain English workmen. Freeing 
themselves from caste fetters and. coming to 
a land where every man has the opportunity 
of free development, they have achieved dis- 
tinction that would have been denied them 
in England. 

An English philanthropist who believes 
that he can best serve his country by educat- 
ing the workers is sending to America delega- 
tionsof Englishmen from the workshops. He 
hopes, by thus opening their eyes to the 
nobility of labor in our democracy, to infuse 
into English workers some of the energy and 
strenuousness of the Americans. Our work- 
men need no spurring on to greater effort, 
but they do need to be shown how fortunate 
they are An American philanthropist could 
well serve this country by sending over to 
England workers from our industries, that 
they might see the other side of the picture. 
No observing American .worker could fail 
on returning from an inspection of English 
industrial life to feel more than he ever did 
the dignity of American citizenship. He 
would be infused by a lasting optimism. 
When he touched foot again on American 
soil, he would be brimming over with thank- 
fulnss that he was an American worker. 

Caste conventions decree that the workers 
in England are of baser metal, that they 
must live within the narrow barriers set for 
them. This submerging of a great mass of 
the people has been more pronounced during 
the past half-century. Before the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, England was an agricultural 
nation. But the statesmen of that period 
wisely foresaw that England could only retain 
a commanding position in world trade by 
giving its whole energy to manufacturing. 
America, with its golden prairies, it was seen, 
would rapidly become a world-provider of 
food. England must become a provider of 
manufactures, and so agriculture was killed 
by a single stroke. The nation plunged into 
manufacturing. The result has been that 
the best blood of the farms has gone into 
workshops. In America, where agriculture 
has grown to be a greater and greater indus- 
try, there is an abundance of vigorous reserve 
force constantly feeding the towns. The 
vigor of America is in the farms. But this 
is no longer true in England. There the 
farms have been sapped of their strength, 
and they no longer freshen the life of the 
crowded towns. Deprived of their source 
of vitality, the towns are deteriorating, and 
the physical standard of the masses is slowly 
declining. This has been vividly brought 
to view within the past three years by the 
inability of the army to maintain its physical 
standard ‘The new recruits are a sorry con- 
trast to the old English soldiery. 

The refusal of the English higher classes 
to educate the working classes accounts, in 
a large measure, for the state of contented 
ignorance in which the submerged millions 
live. But no amount of education, unat- 
tended by an effacement of caste barriers, 


ming-pool, and a dozen other places of boy- 
ish adventure and misadventure. Your 
true sentimentalist invariably gives the 
preference to scenes over persons, and is 
so often rewarded by the fidelity with which 
they respond to his eager expectations. It 
was not until I had exhausted every inci- 
dent of the place that I sought out the 
companions of my _ school-days. What 
strange irony of fate is that which sends 
some of us out into the restless world to 
grow away from our old ideals and make 
others, and restrains some in the monoto- 
nous rut of village life, to drone peacefully 
their little span! But happy he who, 
knowing nothing, misses nothing. If there 
were any village Hampdens or mute, in- 
glorious Miltons among my playmates, they 
gave no present indications. I found the 
girls considerably older than I expected, 
the boys less interesting than I hoped; but 
they all welcomed me with that grave, un- 
emotional hospitality of the village, and 
we talked, far into the shadows, of our 


memory endures.—Roswell Field, in ‘‘The 
Romance of an Old Fool.” 


The Plight of the English Worker. 


“Cheap foreign labor” is a cry little heard 
now in this country, although a few years ago 
it was a political issue. Since then the na- 
tion has had a wonderful material progress, 
and our expanding industries, by the help of 
highly efficient workmen and marvellous ma- 
chines, have invaded the world with their 
products. Although our steel workers are 
the most highly paid in the world, yet we 
can profitably sell our steel rails under the 
shadow of English rolling mills. Our mould- 
ers and machinists earn wages undreamed 
of in Europe, but- our locomotives and elec- 
tric generators are sold around the world. 
Instead of suffering from the competition of 
foreign mills, our cotton weavers, the best 
paid anywhere, are making goods for the 
Orient. Our New England shoes are worn 
by the workers in English shoe factories, de- 
spondent over declining wages. In our pros- 
perity we have stopped worrying about 
“cheap foreign Jabor.’”’ Our industries, such 
a short while ago on the defensive, have 
taken up offensive warfare. The cry of 
alarm now comes from the other side of the 
Atlantic. It is not “cheap foreign labor,” 
but ‘efficient American labor.” 

One does not have to live very long in Eng- 
land to discover where the trouble lies in the 
condition of English workers. ‘The fetters of 
caste bind most tightly on the workers. By 
stifling the ambition of the workers, caste 
stifles industry. That the present crisis in 
English industry—a crisis which is growing 
more acute day after day—is not the fault 
of the English workers, but the fault of the 
English social system, must be apparent to 


lish-born workers in American industries. 
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will put the English workingman on the 
same footing as the American. Our workers 
throw their whole strength into their tasks 
because they are ambitious to go higher, and 
because they know that no one will try to 
stop them from climbing. But the English 
worker looks upon his trade merely as a 
means of gaining a livelihood, and, knowing 
that he is expected to keep in his own social 
plane, he does not seek to achieve greater 
things. 

English workmen have banded themselves 
together into organizations that not only 
cripple the industries in which they are em- 
ployed, but that deprive them of any chance 
of bettering their condition. The whole idea 
of English trade unions is that the workers 
are fixed on a certain level of material pros- 
perity. As they cannot reach a higher level, 
therefore they must take measures to prevent 
their dropping to a lower. Labor, therefore, 
arrays itself in direct antagonism to capital. 
It accepts the caste brand set upon it by the 
higher classes instead of fighting to efface 
the mark. 

The “‘ca’ canny” system permeates Eng- 
lish industry. To “ca’ canny” is to “go 
easy.”” The English worker’s idea is that, 
the less work he does, the more there will be 
left to do, and therefore the less will be the 
chance of his or his fellow-workers’ getting 
out of employment ‘This system went on 
very well before the days of American compe- 
tition; but, now that the products of Ameri- 
can industries are invading English markets, 
the ‘“‘ca’ canny” workers are in a sad plight. 
Their slothful way of working so increases 
the cost of manufacture that the products of 
American shops may be sold with profit in 
the very towns in which the English articles 
are made, despite the fact that American 
workmen receive much higher wages, while 
their products have to be transported thou- 
sands of miles. 

Naturally, the ‘‘ca’ canny” spirit stifles in- 
vention. The mechanic who told his fore- 
man of a better way of doing a bit of work 
would be promptly told to mind his own 
business. The mechanic is hired to work, 
not to think. A century ago the English 
nation was leading the world in industrial in- 
ventions, but that day is past. English in- 
dustry no longer originates: it imitates. 

Invention to-day has to do with machinery, 
and the English worker is opposed to the use 
of machinery. He always has been. He 
stoned the inventor of the spinning-frame. 
To this day many of the Lancashire weavers 
tend but two looms, and the maximum is 
four. A New England weaver tends eight 
looms. In the early days of the steam 
engine there were the “‘plug-drawing riots,” 
when workmen went about crippling the 
workshops by drawing the plugs of the 
boilers. 

The English worker, branded with the 
mark of his caste, regards capital as an enemy. 
He does not recognize, as does the American 
worker, that the cheapening of manufacture 
means increased industrial profits, not only 
to the manufacturer, but to the men in his 
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employ. Every effort is made by the workers 
to destroy the efficiency of machinery. They 
no longer raise riots and destroy machines. 
Now they arbitrarily restrict the output of 
machines and force the manufacturer to em- 
ploy useless men in running them If, in an 
iron-working shop, for example, a new mia- 
chine is erected, and this new type has been 
so perfected by the inventor that its output 
is double that of the old type, the trade- 
union rules that it shall run only to three- 
fourths of its capacity. If the new type is 
so wonderfully automatic that a row of six 
machines can be tended by one machinist, 
the trade-union rules that six men must tend 
the six machines 

One often meets English workingmen who 
assert that the cost of living is so much 
higher in America that the higher wages are 
of no great value. While the necessaries of 
life do cost more in America than in England, 
this difference is not commensurate with the 
difference in wages. The American worker 
spends much more on food and shelter and 
clothing than the worker in any other coun- 
try, because he lives much more comfortably. 
No other working people have such good 
food or are so well clothed and housed as our 
own. And no other working people have 
such comfortable accounts in the savings- 
banks. The common people of this country 
have reached a plane of living not attainable 
by the workers of any other Jand. Our na- 
tional prosperity is built on the prosperous 
condition of the great mass of the people. 

That there is to be any great change in 
English industrial conditions so long as three- 
fourths of the English people are fettered by 
caste conventions does not seem likely. If 
there is a change very soon, it will be due to 
the investment of American capital in Eng- 
lish industry and the infusion of American 
ideas of democracy into English life. Just 
so soon as the English workingman has 
opened to him the way to achievement, he 
will enter into his work with enthusiasm and 
compete with the American. Meanwhile the 
free-born American worker must continue 
to prosper.—Frank Fayant, in Review of Re- 
views. 


Literature. 


Studies in Theology.* 


It was a happy thought for these two old 
friends and fellow-workers to put together 
in one volume some of their occasional 
sermons and addresses. Given before the 
National Conference, the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association, at Exeter Hall, 
at Manchester New College, and other places 
and occasions, each one spoke from his own 
centre, in entire independence and with no 
thought of the uses to which this volume 
will minister. The marked characteristics 
of these addresses are those of the authors,— 


*Stupries tv Tueotocy. By J. Estlin ter 


and P.H. Wicksteed. London: J. M. Dent & Co. ; New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


The Christian Register 


modesty, sincerity, dignity of thought, ex- 
cellence of style, intent to know and to 
speak the truth, and withal an atmosphere 
of learning rich and rare. 
treats six topics,—namely, ‘“‘The Religion 
of Time and the Religion of Eternity,” ‘‘The 
Significance of Unitarianism as a Theology,” 
“The Fear of God and the Sense of Sin,” 


Mr. Wicksteed 


“The Place of Jesus in History,” ‘‘Sociol- 
ogy and Theology,’ “Religion and So- 
ciety.’’ Prof. Carpenter has seven topics: 
‘‘The Education of the Religious Imagina- 
tion,’”’ ‘‘The Place of Immortality in Relig- 


ious Belief,” ‘“‘The Place of the History of 


Religion in Theological Study,” ‘‘Three Ways 
of Salvation,” ‘‘The Liberal Faith,” ‘The 
Relation of Jesus to his own Time and to 
our Own,” and ‘‘The Study of Theology and 
the Service of Man.” 

This table of contents alone shows how 
rich and varied are the subjects discussed 
by our two authors, and also how their 
thought runs in parallel lines, although in- 
dependent in origin and different in treat- 
ment. Both writers are learned, but the 
line of intellectual descent is not the same 
for both. Wicksteed is most at home with 
European writers, with humanists and 
reformers, with poets and_ philosophers, 
from Milton to Plato; while. Carpenter, 
through original studies in Oriental liter- 
ature, has absorbed more of the spirit of 
the East, and writes as one familiar with 
the life and thought of Asia, out of which 
have come all the great religions. Wick- 
steed thinks first of sociology as the end 
of religious thought and speculation; while 
Carpenter is first of all a student of theology 
and the history of it, but withal a lover of 
his kind who would bring all knowledge to 
the service of man. Both writers, how- 
ever much they differ in their way of ar- 
riving at truth and in their methods of 
expression, come into singular harmony 
and agreement in spirit and purpose. Their 
thought is rich, their learning is ripe; and 
it is with rare pleasure that one trusts him- 
self to the current of their instruction. He 
will find here no paradoxes and “‘smart say- 
ings,’ such as often proceed from brilliant 
and original minds too scantily furnished, 
but thoughts presented in their wholeness, 
matured by reflection, corrected by obser- 
vation, and enriched by learning. 

Two passages taken at random may be 
quoted to illustrate the style of thought of 
our authors. Speaking of Buddhism, which 
Prof. Carpenter proposed to study with* his 
students, he said that it had undergone as 
many changes as Christianity, and has ended 
by ‘‘verifying in the most unexpected man- 
ner the adage of the French philosopher 
that, if there were no God, it would be neces- 
sary to invent one.” In proposing it as an 
object of study he had no fear of doing an 
injury to Christian faith. He said: ‘I 
shall not attempt to conceal my convic- 
tion that a philosophy which rejects the 
doctrine of a soul does not correctly inter- 
pret the facts of our  self-consciousness; 
that a religion without the belief in an ever- 
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lasting God cannot be accepted as offer- 
ing a true solution of the world’s origin and 
destiny; that a system which has no con- 
ception of history, and supplies no hint of 
human progress, cannot provide a right view 
of human life. 
fies me for impartial judgment, then I must 
submit to the charge; but I shall reply that 
our object here is to ascertain as far as we 
can and to teach the truth, and that object 
is not to be achieved by suppressing any 
honestly matured belief.’ 


If this conviction disquali- 


In the last paragraph in the volume Mr. 


Wicksteed says: ‘‘The religious view of 
society starts from the personal knowledge 


of the reality of a life supremely worth liv- 


ing, which carries with it the perception 
of the unmeasured possibilities open to each 
human soul. 
fore, it is impossible to acquiesce in the 


To the religious man, there- 


disinheritance of any child of God; and the 
conception of human brotherhood must 


furnish the norm of his ideals of human 


society. The institutions of social and in- 
dustrial life must be so remodelled as to be 


felt as the utterance of a friendly, a sustain- 
ing, and redeeming power, even by the most 


selfish, perverse, rebellious, or weak of man- 


kind. Little as we can see at present how 
this view is to win to itself the whole field of 
life, and permeate its whole body of prac- 
tical institutions, yet the whole history of 
family relations encourages us to hope 
where we cannot see, and already in mani- 
fold directions experiments are being made 
and movements started which all work one 


way, and that way the right one.” 


Happiness: Essays ON THE* MEANING OF 


lire. By Carl Hilty, Professor of Consti- 
tutional Law, University of Bern. 


Trans- 
lated by Francis Greenwood Peabody, Pro- 
fessor of Christian Morals in Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company.—This little book is a va- 
riety of the species which has Charles Wag- 
ner’s Simple Life for a good illustration. 
It is less up in the air than that, possibly 
because written by a man of affairs. Pro- 
ducing a long line of political treatises, the 
by-products of his mind have more attrac- 
tion than those for the general reader. 
It is one of these that Prof. Peabody 
has translated so freely that the style has 
much of his own characteristic lucidity and 
charm. ‘There are seven essays in the col- 
lection, all of them good, but some of 
them better than others. We incline to 
think the more concrete are the better, —‘‘ The 
Art of Work,” “Good Habits,” and “The 
Art of Having Time.” The “Good Habits” 
suffers, as it was bound to, in comparison 
with Prof. William James’s chapter on 
Habit in his big Psychology. Prof. 
Hilty’s assumption that men, as such, are 
naturally averse to work does not impress 
us as a valid one. Were it so, there would 
be more tramps. The fourth essay is a 
good plea for the children of light as wiser 
than the children of the world. That on 
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the subject which names the book considers 
both the false idea of happiness and the 
true. It is interesting to find our author 
in equal agreement with Herbert Spencer 
and Dante as to the freedom of virtue from 
difficulty when it is at its best. The dep- 
recation of clear thinking in the closing 
chapter is not an attractive feature, though 
it is much in fashion, especially with the 
Ritschlian school. To “see things as God 
sees them” is, perhaps, quite as difficult an 
attainment as ‘‘to see God as he is.” 


THE CapTaIN’s WIFE. By W. Clark Rus- 
sell. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.—According 
to some sailors Mr. Russell does not know 
how to write about the sea. They say that 
he does not understand the uses of charts 
and compasses, getting his nautical terms 
all wrong, confusing and confounding the 
landlubbers who trust him. For all that 
we read every novel of his that falls in our 
way, and are never disappointed in our ex- 
pectation of entertainment. In this new 
‘venture we know before we begin that we 
shall read about the most beautiful of women 
confined to a ship on which are men ranging 
from the most villanous to the most trusty 
and generous. We expect to have weather 
of many kinds in which sea and sky will 
display their most startling phenomena. 
There will be strange experiences, following 
in rapid succession, hair-breadth escapes, 
beauty and innocence threatened with perils 
of many kinds, with manly truth and cour- 
age coming always to the rescue. All of 
these and more we find in this new yarn. 
There is a captain, excellent beyond his 
fellows in all that goes to make a sailor and 
a man, his wife too beautiful to be described, 
forty thousand pounds to be brought up 
from a wreck off Cape Horn, a diver and his 
crew, the representative of the insurance 
company, a steward who is a soldier by 
training and of knightly character, and what- 
ever more is needed to make a sea-story of 
the kind that Clark Russell writes. There 
is a trifle too much of tragedy in the tale; 
but it will take more than that to drive away 
from the book those who, like the present 
writer, always get rest and pleasure out of 
our author's books. Let those who will 
pick flaws, we read such stories for the fun 
of it. Let others go and do likewise. 


Literary Notes. 


The Edward Everett Hale Calendar is 
on sale at Lend a Hand Office, 1 Beacon Street, 
where the society has been for several years. 


The Fleming H. Revell Company announce 
for early publication The Door in the Book, 
by Charles Barnard,—a book for children 
which is a novel attempt to make the Old 
Testament stories and characters familiar. 
It is an Alice in Wonderland story, so ap- 
plied as to represent Edith, a child of present- 
day New York, meeting, conversing with, and 
in a certain degree sharing the life of eight 

ilds chosen from the Bible history. 
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Mr. Barnard’s attempt has met with warm 
favor from those who have heard him read 
from the book, or have seen the manuscript; 
and his publishers expect an unusual suc- 
cess for it. “It might be supposed,” 
one minister writes, ‘“‘that in the course of 
the centuries all the possibilities of variety 
in the method of telling the Bible story had 
been exhausted; but this book presents an 
absolutely original and most interesting 
method of making the Bible stories real.” 
Another says: “The Door in the Book will 
surely make a stir when published, and 
will do incalculable service in presenting 
Scripture truth so vividly that the reader 
will see through twentieth-entury eyes the 
events of sacred history in the very setting 
of their own time and country.” 


Doubleday, Page & Co.’s new revised list 


of autumn publications contains many inter-| 9 


esting announcements. Besides such pre- 
vious important ones as new works by Kip- 
ling, the late Frank Norris, Ernest Thompson 
Seton, and Booker T. Washington, and the 
Memoirs of M. de Blowitz, the list includes 
a new novel by Miss Ellen Glasgow; the 
rediscovered ‘‘Quatrains’” of Abu’l-Ala, a 
forerunner of Omar Khayyam; Prof. Pick- 
ering’s remarkable new Atlas of the Moon; 
Frank M. Chapman’s Color Key to North 
American Birds; The Moth Book, by Dr. 
J. W. Holland; American Masters of Sculpt- 
ure, by Charles Caffin, uniform with Mr. 
Caffin’s volume on painters; Memoirs of the 
famous Madame Lebrun, translated by 
Lionel Strachey; A Child’s Letters to her 
Husband, by Helen Waterson Moody; The 
Toilers of the Home, by Lillian Pettingill,— 
a personal record of domestic service; a 
new book for young people by Everett Tom- 
linson; a comprehensive manual on Driving, 
by Francis W. Ware; How to make a Flower 
Garden, the best suggestions by many writers 
from Country Lije in America; and a new 
series of Little Masterpieces, devoted to 
science. 


THE WIND TRUST 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, in his forcible 
Introduction to ‘*The Wind Trust,”’ the great 
economic satire of the present time, writes: Do 
not give away a birthright. I think this inter- 
esting story will open the eyes of readers to 
the dangers of such lavish generosity by the 
People to great corporations. ‘** The Wind 
Trust; a Possible Prophecy,’’? by JOHN 
SNYDER. Handsomely printed. Ten cents. 
Jas. H. Wrst Co., pubs., 79 Milk St., Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


) Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


CoNnTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 


from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative pbil- 


osopher, ... his pom throbs strongly, and quickens that 
f oe reader, There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of 


Bioeng literature.’—Cuas. G. AMES, i” 
the New World. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
fave shaped and Cry it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—7ke Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and chur 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mati, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


212 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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A Natural Conclusion. 


Little Molly said to Polly, and her smile was broad and 
jolly: 
““Guess what mamma has been buying this morning at 
the store. \ 
When I heard her give the orders, I just laughed, and said 
“Oh, goody!’ 
For it’s something we all like so well we always ask 
for more.’’ 


Then said Polly, “Tell me, Molly.’? And she almost 
dropped her dolly, 
As her little sister answered, with an air of mystery : 
“There was sugar in one bundle, and white cambric in 
another, 
So I’m sure to-night for supper that we'll have some 
cambric tea.” 


— Adele Barney Wilson, in Every Other Sunday. 


For the Christian Register. 


Misery’s Clever Trick. 


BY E. E. M. 


Miss Molly and Muff and Misery met under 
the lilac-bush. Miss Molly came from the 
big house on the corner, and the scarlet satin 
bow on the back of her fluffy white neck 
showed that she was a kitten of great im- 
portance, and much respected by the family. 
Muff was a lovely Maltese, almost as fas- 
cinating as the Angora kitten. Sometimes 
she wore a bow, and sometimes she didn’t, 
just as Hester, her small mistress, happened 
to fancy. Miss Molly’s bow was always 
scarlet, but Muff’s might be red or white 
or pink or blue or any other color that comes 
handy in ribbons. Sometimes it was one of 
Hester’s hair ribbons, and.sometimes it was 
a yellow cigar ribbon; but Muff never cared 
either way, and always scratched it off if 
she could, which shows, as Miss Molly used 
to remark, that she wasn’t truly aristocratic 
in her feelings, or she wouldn’t mind being 
rather uncomfortable. 

Misery was the jolliest little scrap of a black 
kitten you ever saw! She had beautiful 
topaz eyes, and a purr so loud that it always 
seemed as if she had borrowed it from Hunter, 
the big gray barn cat, who was three or four 
times as big as Miss Molly and Muff and 
Misery all put together. Misery never wore 
any kind of a ribbon, because Nora, her 
mistress, used to say that cats don’t like 
horrid old strings tied round their necks, and 
Misery was too jolly to be bothered, so there! 
Somebody asked Nora once why she named 
her kitten Misery; but Nora could only say 
that the kitten was named before she ever 
had it at all, and that for her part she liked 
the name. If she could make Misery happy, 
that was the principal thing; and surely 
Misery was happiness itself! 

Miss Mollyand Muff came to the lilac-bush, 
quite nervous and excited. — 

“Oh, dear, hasn’t it been a dreadful day!” 
sighed Miss Molly, fluffing up her big tail at 
the very thought of all she had been through. 

“Terrible!’ agreed Muff in a sad tone. 
And then they both turned to Misery, and 
tried to tell her what had happened. 

“It was my young lady, Katherine’”— 
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“Yes, and my young lady, Hester’— 

“And they’re never}going to speak to each 
other again’’— 

“And they both cried’’— 

‘And Katherine told her mother’’— 

“And Hester told her mother, too’’— 

Misery’s eyes grew big, and she had to 
run round the lilac-bush to relieve her feel- 
ings, while Muff and Miss Molly stopped for 
breath. At last Miss Molly began more 
quietly. 

“You see, Misery, Katherine has a doll 
that she just adores, and her Aunt Sarah 
crocheted a jacket for it’’— 

“What's ‘crocheted’ ?’”’ asked Misery. 

“Oh, just crocheted,—made, you know. 
You mustn’t interrupt. And Muff’s Hester 
came over to play with Katherine’? — 

“T wish my Nora could go over and play 
with Katherine, too,’’ sighed Misery, thus 
hinting at the only sorrow she really knew. 

“Misery, if you interrupt me again, I will 
not tell you at all,’’ said Miss Molly, reproach- 
fully. ‘‘Hester came over, and brought her 
doll, and Muff came, too” — 

“Yes,” put in Muff, “fand I didn’t want to 
go, because I was just watching a bird; and 
that was why she took me along with her 
old doll,—always spoiling my fun!” 

“You see, Muff was cross with Hester, and 
I was cross with Katherine, because she put 
some of her stupid doll’s stockings on my 
paws, and then laughed because I wouldn’t 
walk round in them and mewed to have them 
off. Well, Muff and I hate those dolls any 
way, as I was saying,—the tiresome, staring 
things,—and so, when Katherine and Hester 
went out to get some cookies and milk to 
play tea party, I just scratched at that won- 
derful crocheted cape till I got it off the doll’s 
bed, and then Muff and I played with it up 
on the window seat, and had quite a bit of 
fun with it.” 

Miss Molly stopped to purr for a minute 
over the fun they had had, and Muff took up 
the story. 

“Yes; and, when we heard them coming, I 
pushed the cape out the window, and Miss 
Molly jumped down. And, when the girls 
came in, I was asleep on the window-seat, 
and Miss Molly was under the lounge.” 

Here Misery chuckled appreciatively; for 
she wasn’t at all above a bit of mischief her- 


‘self, as Nora knew well by experience. 


Miss Molly took up the story again. “Of 
course the girls missed the cape right away, 
and Katherine said Hester had it last, and 
Hester said Katherine had it last. Then 
Katherine said Muff had probably taken it, 
and Hester said Muff was asleep on the win- 
dow seat; and, besides, Muff never took 
dolls’ capes, and that,if any kitten had taken 
it, it was Miss Molly. Then Katherine said 
Miss Molly hadn’t stirred from under the 
lounge, and, besides, the kittens were both 
there and the cape wasn’t. And then Hester 
wouldn’t play tea party, and said Katherine 
accused her of stealing the doll’s cape; and 
then there was a horrible fuss, and Hester 
went home.” ree: 

“Yes, wasn’t it sad!” said Muff, mourn- 
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fully But Misery knew her eyes twinkled 
as she said it. 

“Oh, yes: it was a perfect tragedy!” said 
Miss Molly, dolefully. But Misery heard a 
gurgle of satisfaction down in Miss Molly’s 
throat. 

“And how did it come out ?” asked Misery. 

“Oh, it hasn’t come out,’ replied Miss 
Molly. ‘‘Katherine is cross, and Hester is 
cross, and the cape is under the yellow rose- 
bush. I guess it’s going to rain to-night, 
and then I guess that disagreeable doll will 
find her wonderful cape a mess, if she evet 
finds it at all.’ And the two naughty kit- 
tens purred with pleasure at the thought. 
They were a little ashamed of themselves 
when they did mean things to their mis- 
tresses, but they hadn’t a particle of con- 
science as regards the dolls. 

Just then a wonderful idea came into the 
little black head of Misery. You see, her 
young lady, Nora, never went to play in the 
big house on the corner where Katherine 
lived, nor in the square white house where 
Hester lived. She just stayed at home in 
the little bit of a brown house, with the tiny 
square of grass in front of it and the red 
geraniums in the window. Sometimes Nora 
used to cuddle Misery up in her arms and say: 

“O Misery, darling! I wish I could go over 
and see all Katherine’s pretty things, and 
ride on Hester’s white pony! Don’t you 
suppose they’d ask me over sometimes, if 
they only knew I’d be very, very careful ?”’ 

Misery purred back: ‘“‘Of course they would. 
Try it, and see! Try it, and see!” But 
somehow Nora never seemed to understand. 
Sometimes girls are really quite as stupid 
as dolls, so kittens say. 

Now, Nora had a doll, too, though it 
wasn’t such a big one as Katherine’s or 
Hester’s; and Misery found it much less 
wearing on the nerves than Muff and Miss 
Molly declared their dolls were. Misery re- 
membered how Nora had wished often that 
her doll had some decent clothes, and she 
decided on the minute to hunt up that won- 
derful crocheted cape sent by Katherine’s 
aunt, and present it to Nora as a birthday 
gift. 

She wasn’t quite sure that Miss Molly and 
Muff would approve, so she waited until the 
usual time for going home; and, after they 
had been called in and were safely out of 
sight, she scurried round to the yellow rose- 
bush and pounced on the cape. 

My, that was a prettycape! Even Misery’s 
unaccustomed eyes could see that much; and 
she dragged it home as carefully as she could, 
and laid it down in the dining-room right by 
Nora’s chair. ‘Then she went to sleep in her 
basket. 

The next morning, when Nora came down 
to help her mother get the breakfast, she 
went in the dining-room to set the table, and 


of course she saw the cape the very first — 
“Where in the world did that come 
from?” she asked her mother, excitedly. 
“Misery must have had it.” a wil 


thing. 


Misery rubbed up against Nora’s ankles, 


and tried to explain. “Yes, you brought — 


‘ 
I 
* 
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it to me, didn’t you, you darling Misery!’ 


exclaimed Nora, as she laid the cape on the 
table, and smoothed it out for her mother 
to see. 

“It must belong to the girl in the big house, 
or else the girl in the square house,” said her 
mother, practically. 

_ “Yes,” said Nora rather slowly. 
need a cape for my doll, too.” 

After breakfast Nora put on her hat, and 
went out with the cape. Misery tried her 
best to hinder her from going, for she didn’t 
see why Nora shouldn’t have the cape if she 
wanted it; but, then, girls are so queer! 

It was a good two hours before Nora came 
back. Misery met her down by the gate. 
“O you darling, darling Misery!” Nora cried, 
as soon as she saw her. ‘You dear, wise, 
blessedlittlecreature! If you hadn’t brought 
me that cape to take home, I never should 
have been friends with Katherine and Hester; 
and now I am!” 

‘So when Nora ran in to tell her mother all 
about it, Misery followed along to hear the 
end of the story. 

“I took the cape over to the square house 
first, and the little girl there—her name is 
Hester—was so astonished when she saw 
the cape, you don’t know. Then she went 
with me over to the other little girl’s house, 
and I told them how I thought Misery must 
hhave brought it here; and then they talked 
and talked, but they couldn’t see where she 
got it.” 

Then Nora snatched up Misery again, and 
squeezed her, and said, ‘“You darling Misery! 
if you could only talk!’ 

Misery struggled down again, vexed, not 
because she had been squeezed, but because 
girls are so stupid as not to understand cat- 
talk when cats can understand girl-talk. 

“But Katherine and Hester were just dear 
to me, mother, and they asked me to go over 
and play this afternoon; and Hester said we 
could take turns in riding on her white pony. 
And that is all because of Misery.” 

That evening Miss Molly and Muff and 
Misery met again under the lilac-bush, and 
Misery confessed all she had done. 

“Tt’s all right,”’ said Miss Molly, graciously. 
“] heard Katherine and Hester say that they 
thought your Nora was just lovely, and they 
wondered they hadn’t known her sooner.” 

- Then Muff yawned, and said, “Yes, things 
seemed to go very smoothly for them to-day; 
but it wasn’t half so much fun for us, was it?” 


TBat: I 


Their Strange Guest. 


Jimmie was only six, but he knew what 
wolves were. He had loved to hear stories 
ead about the wolves of the forest, and 
other stories in his books about Mr. Wolf 
and Mrs. Wolf; and there were pictures of 
Mr. Wolf in a cap and coat. 

When, one morning, he heard his father 
say that Mr. Wolf was coming to dinner, 
Jimmie went away by himself, and sat down 
to think it over. It seemed strange that 
one of these people right out of a story- 


- book was coming to see papa and mamma. 
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He began to grow afraid. It seemed as if 
he could not meet this dreadful Mr. Wolf. 
When it was time for dinner, and the guest 
had arrived, Jimmie was nowhere to be 
seen. A thorough search was begun, and 
at last he was found hiding in a closet. 

“Come out, Jimmie!” said his father. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“Tm afr-a-a-i-d of Mr. 
Jimmie. 

“Mr. Wolf won’t hurt you. Come out!” 
And Jimmie was gently pulled into the 
room. 

“See, here is Mr. Wolf! 
man, and likes little boys.” 

“Ts that Mr. Wolf?” queried Jimmie, in 
great surprise. 

“Yes, that is Mr. Wolf. 
so strange about him?” : 

Jimmie pulled down his father’s head, and 
whispered in his ear, “ Why, I didn’t know 
he had a people’s face!’’—Selecte. 


Wolf!” wailed 


He’s a good 


What is there 


The Little Deer at the Fountain. 


Every night, when the moon was round 
and shining brightly in the sky, little Mar- 
garet and her mother would walk on the 
lawn to breathe the pure sweet air before 
going to sleep. Hand in hand they would 
walk up and down the lawn and around 
past the fountain. 

A little stone deer stood at the fountain. 
Margaret was very fond of the little deer: 
she wished very much that it was a real 
live deer, like the deer in the park. 
“Mamma,” said Margaret, ‘‘why don’t we 
have a live deer instead of a stone deer? 
A live deer could drink the water at the 
fountain, and I think it would be much 
prettier than a plain white stone deer.” 

But mamma thought the stone deer was 
nicer, because it couldn’t run about and 
trample the grass. 

One night, when the moonlight was flood-. 
ing the lawn and making the water glisten 
and sparkle, little Margaret ran out on the 
lawn alone, to talk to the little deer. 


was saying, as she stood by the little stone 
deer. ‘‘You would be my pet, and you 
could run and play with me.” 

“You are very much mistaken if you 
think I can’t run and play,’’ said the little 
deer, and, oh! he began to run and prance 
about the lawn. 

Margaret was delighted. ‘Oh, can you, 
deerie, can you really!” she cried, running 
after ‘him as he pranced about. ‘Papa 
has often told me that I could run as fast 
as a deer,—let’s try: let’s run a race across 
the lawn.” 

And the little deer ran, and Margaret 
ran; and Margaret ran as fast as the deer. 

“T can! I can!” cried Margaret, clapping 
her hands. ‘I can run as fast as a deer!” 

“TI can leap, too!” said the little stone 
deer. 

“T can skip,”’ said Margaret. 

So away they went, skipty-leap, all around 
the lawn. Little Margaret laughed with 
glee, and tossed her arms in the moonlight, 
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She was so happy to have the little deer 
play with her! 

“Now we are tired,” said little Margaret. 
“TLet’s sit down by the fountain, and rest.’’ 

“T’m not tired,” said the little stone deer. 
“You may ride on my ‘back, if you like.” 

“Oh! may 1?” cried Margaret. 

And the little stone deer kneeled down, 
and Margaret jumped up on this back, and 
away they went like the wind. Little Mar- 
garet clung with all her might to ithe deer’s 
neck. She had never taken such a -fast ride 
before in ‘her life. ‘I wish you wouldn’t 
go quite so fast, if you please,” said she at 
last. 

“That is the way I used to run when the 
hunters chased me,” said the little stone 
deer. 

“Oh, little deer,” said Margaret, ‘‘did 
the hunters ever chase you?” 

““Of course they chased me,” said the 
deer. “That is the way they caught me 
to bring me here to stand at your fountain.” 

“Tell me about it,” said little Margaret, 
letting go and rolling down to the soft grass. 

“Well, you ‘know I was brought up in 
the forest,” began the deer. 

““Margaret! Margaret! what are you doing 
asleep here on the damp grass,” said ‘her 
mother, stooping to lift little Margaret. 
“Come in, and be put to bed.” 

“T haven't been asleep,’ said Margaret, 
rubbing her eyes. ‘‘I’ve been playing with 
the little stone deer. He ran and played 
with me, and I rode on his back; and he 
was going to tell me about the time when 
he lived in the forest.” 

“Well, he can tell you about it to-morrow,” 
laughed Margaret’s mother. ‘‘It’s bed-time 
now.” 

The little deer never told Margaret. 
Never again did he run and play and talk 
with little Margaret, though often she came 
out in the moonlight and coaxed ‘him. But 
Margaret never forgot. Often from ‘the 
most delightful story she would lift ‘her 
eyes, and dream again of her play in the 
moonlight with the little stone deer that 
came to life and :ran races and talked with 
her at the fountain.—Ellen .D. Masters, 


| an Lattle Folks. 
“IT wish you were a live deer,’’ Margaret, 


My little two-year-old has added some- 
thing new to the story of Joseph and his 
brethren. I told him the Bible version of 
the story, and he seemed much interested 
in Joseph’s coat of many colors, When 
I had finished, he said, “Papa, tell me 
about his pants.”—Home-maker. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL Grocers AND DRuGGISTS. 
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Good News. 
From “The Ages.” 


Look on this beautiful world, and read the truth 

In her fair page: see, every season brings 

New change to her of everlasting youth ; 

Still the green soil, with joyous living things, 

Swarms ; the wide air is full of joyous wings ; 

And myriads still are happy in the sleep 

Of ocean’s azure gulfs; and, when he flings 

The restless surge, Eternal Love doth keep 

In his complacent arms the earth, the air, the deep. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


~ 


Pope Leo and America. 


If it were proposed in any of our States 
that some local officers, such as superintend- 
ents of education or county commissioners, 
should be appointed by a little coterie of 
gentlemen in Sweden or Ispahan, the pro- 
posal would be considered so absurd that the 
crank who proposed it would be told in the 
language of our excellent proverb to hire 
his own hall. If he were a very rich crank, 
he would have to found his own newspaper 
and hire his own readers. 

For the passion for home rule established 
itself in America nearly three centuries ago, 
and will never be disestablished. 

There are, however, certain fashions where 
we defer to the tastes of distant coteries. 
There is one matter of some importance, 
where the good nature of the people con- 
cerned and a certain indifference which is 
difficult to account for leads to a radical 
deviation from the American principle. It 
is the habit by which the Catholic clergy 
leave the nomination of their bishops to the 
authority of a handful of gentlemen in Italy. 
Akin to it is the habit of the individual 
Catholic to leave the appointment of the 
clergy to their bishops. Some Protestants 
pretend indeed that the Episcopal churches 
and, the Methodist churches appoint their 
clergy in the same way. But we know very 
well that the members of a particular parish 
select their minister. In the Catholic 
Church, however, they are really loyal to 
their traditions. We violate none of the 
proprieties when we say that once and again 
a Catholic bishop has been appointed here on 
account of his deference to the Italian party, 
where the appointment of another bishop 
would have been received with greater sat- 
isfaction by the clergy who were to serve 
under his orders. 

People in general forget that the pope has 
no such power in continental Europe as he 
thus exercises here and in England. In 
the Catholic countries of Europe the govern- 
ment of the nation itself makes the nomina- 
tion of the bishops. England and America 
are placed for convenience in the parts of 
the infidels. 

Such loyalty to ancient traditions gives 
a certain interest of its own to the relations 
between America and the court at the Vati- 
can. A writer for the London Times, who 
seems to be himself a Catholic, has summed 
them up in an interesting article in that 
journal. It is interesting to see that they are 
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by no means of the first importance. A 
bishop is of no great importance any way to 
our congregational view. His office some- 
times gives him an opportunity to render 
great services to the State unofficially. 
Bishop Spaulding and Archbishop Ireland 
are instances where gentlemen have hon- 
ored themselves by services to the country 
which were entirely outside of their official 
position. 

There is a certain interest, therefore, 
the very short notice which the truth 
history permits of the successes, such 
they were, of Leo XIII. in his oversight 
the United States. Of this the writer i 
the Times says that the Third Council 
Baltimore, convened in 1884 at the sugges- 
tion of Leo XIII., directed the promotion of 
the denominational education throughout 
the United States. ‘‘But the action of 
Archbishop Ireland and of Dr. Bougquilon, 
a professor at Washington, in the university 
established by the pope in 1889, showed a 
disposition on the part of some of the Amer- 
ican clergy to attribute a much wider com- 
petence to the State in educational] matters 
than the Church admits.” And at a meet- 
ing of the American archbishops in Novem- 
ber, 1892, to which Monseigneur Satolli was 
despatched as papal delegate, some practical 
modifications resulted, ‘‘in a liberal sense,” 
of the Baltimore decrees. In answer to an 
appeal of some Germans for an increase in 
the German element in the episcopate, the 
pope wisely refused to adopt their advice; 
and in 1892 the new prefect of propaganda 
“took occasion to denounce the growing 
tendency of the American clergy and laity 
to agitate for or against particular persons 
as candidates to vacant episcopal sees,— 
a striking trait of democratic manners.” 

The writer adduces the pope’s deference 
to Cardinal Gibbons in the matter of the rec- 
ognition of the Knights of Labor as a matter 
which has caused the pope considerable 
anxiety. On the whole he thinks that it is 
fairly evident that Leo considered that his 
Church in the United States ought ‘‘to be 
brought into more immediate and more 
continuous relations with the centre of 
unity and authority.” He thinks that the 
liberal movement called ‘ Americanism” 
has been effectually checked by the con- 
demnation it incurred in Rome. He thinks 
that the special mission of Gov. Taft to 
Rome ‘“‘failed to achieve any substantial 
results.” 

In this impression persons in this country 
who ought to know do not agree. 

On the whole, this digest of twenty-five 
years of history encourages and confirms 
the opinions of most Americans, Catholics 
and Protestants. This opinion is that the 
little company of Italian gentlemen who 
call themselves “prisoners in the Vatican” 
are quite wise enough to leave American 
affairs in the hands of the American clergy. 
True, to the eyes of Protestants, when the 
election of a pope comes, it seems almost an 
insult to ten million intelligent Catholics 
here that they have but one vote in their 
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electoral college. But if the pope, when 
elected, is to do little or nothing in America, 
the question of his supremacy over American 
Christians becomes to a certain extent ‘‘aca- 
demical.” Epwarp E. HAte. 


The Ashfield Dinner. 


Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, presiding at 
the twenty-fifth annual Ashfield dinner last 
week, announced that he took that place for 
the last time. His peculiar grace and charm, 
says the Boston Transcript, were never 
more felicitous: points of difference were 
lightly touched, points of agreement were 
emphasized, and there was an eloquent ret- 
rospect of past gatherings and of the men 
who have graced. this board. After referring 
to the wide-spread influence of these dinners, 
Mr. Norton continued :-— 

“Ashfield was blessed in numbering among 
her residents one worthy to be the host of 
such guests, and at whose bidding they were 
glad to come. It was Mr. Curtis that drew 
them hither. We cannot meet here without 
recalling the charm of his presence,—a charm 
unrivalled in my experience with men. With 
what grace and ease, with what a light touch 
and gay humor, he was wont to speak, lead- 
ing skilfully up to the graver matter of his 
discourse, till, warming with his theme, 
his speech became inspired with the pas- 
sion of righteous patriotism which was the 
abiding principle and motive of his public life. 
Here, in our little hall, we have heard this 
admirable orator, this beloved friend, at his 
best; for, confident in the sympathy and 
affection of his audience, he spoke here with 
a freedom of personal expression hardly pos- 
sible elsewhere. Here the whole man spoke. 

‘“ Twelve years ago (how quickly time flies!) 
a few weeks after the death of Mr. Lowell, 
and at the last of these dinners which he 
himself was to attend, Curtis, with an un- 
wonted depth of feeling, spoke of his friend 
as the best representative of that American 
which we then held dear in our hearts and 
saw in our hopes. No words could have been 
more fitting as the last which he was to 
speak from this place, and even as they were 
spoken they were felt to have a double sig- 
nificance and application, which were, alas! 
too soon to be brought home poignantly 
to our hearts; for how, when he said, ‘That 
Mr. Lowell has spoken at this table gives to 
this plain room a dignity and charm which 
no grandeur of form nor splendor of decora- 
tion could enhance,’—how, I say, could we 
fail to apply them to the speaker as well as 
to him of whom he spoke. 

“I will not cite his striking reminiscence of ~ 
Lowell’s imptessive speech of six years 
before, or his admirable definition of the 
true American spirit, or his statement of the 
duties of the American to his country. That — 
spirit never found better expression than in 
his life and in that of his friend. Those 
duties were never better performed than 
by these two representatives of the moral 
ideals of American democracy. Happy the 
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land which bears such sons! Happy the 
people that listens to such teachers and fol- 
lows such leaders! . 

“For these twenty ive years it has been 
a wonderful procession: poets, novelists, 
statesmen, diplomatists, philosophers, di- 
vines, lawyers, fill its ranks. As I name 
them the illustrious figures reappear, glori- 
fying this humble room; and for a brief 
moment, as they pass before our inward 
vision, it is peopled by the famous dead, 
and by their worthy compeers among the 
living who in past years have been seen and 
heard here. Once more the benignant 
presence of Curtis is with us. He and Low- 
ell lead the procession of the immortals. 
Howells and Warner, Chadwick and Cable, 
come close behind, Choate and Phelps, 
Moorfield Storey and MacVeagh, Gov. Rus- 
sell and Gov. Chamberlain, and many other 
men of high distinction follow on. while 
Booker Washington, the wise leader of his 
race, calm, steadfast, sagacious, takes his 
place where he will, honored by all, equal 


_ to the best.” 


It is not unlikely that the Ashfield dinners 
will be conducted in future by President G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University, a native 
of the town, who has spoken at these gath- 
erings for years, and has spent much time 
in this charming village. 


The Y.P.R. U. Fair. 


Attention was called, in the issue of Au- 
gust 6, to the fair to be held by the young 
people at Copley Hall, Boston, in October. 
Its object and its many attractions were 
clearly presented, and ways of assisting us 
suggested. They are endeavoring in every 
way to make the fair a social as well as a 
financial success, and many new features 
will be introduced that will add greatly to 
the enjoyment of the occasion. The ‘‘Fes- 
tival of Nations” will be something unique, 
and all that is needed to insure success is 
the hearty co-operation of all those inter- 
ested in the work of the young people. Now 
is the time for friends to decide in what way 
they will help. Contributions for the vari- 
ous tables will be needed, and many of the 
articles can be made or collected during 
these vacation weeks, such as fancy articles, 
Indian baskets, ete. The circulars have 
been widely distributed, but it is impossible 
to reach every one in that way. ‘Those per- 
sons who have not heard of the Festival of 
Nations are referred to the Register of Au- 
gust 6, in which the programme is fully de- 
scribed in the column of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. It is earnestly hoped that 
young people and older friends all over the 
country will take an individual interest in 
this effort to provide the means to carry 
on the work of the organization. The feel- 
ing that they are a part of a force of work- 


ers who are building a church at Pueblo, 
Col , or that they are making it possible 


"earnest and faithful men to carry the 
faith to the South and West, will 
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inspire the young people to do their best; 
and that is what it indirectly means to work 
for the fair. 

All contributions of articles or money 
may be sent to the chairman, Miss Mallie J. 
Floyd, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and will 
be gratefully received. 


National Conference Programme. 


Twentieth Meeting, Atlantic City, Sept. 21-24, 
1903. 


Monpay EVENING. 


8.00 P.M. Sermon by Rev. S. R. Calthrop 
of Syracuse, N.Y. 


TuESDAY MorRNING. 


9.00 A.M. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf, Rev. Charles G. Ames of Boston. 

9.30 A.M. Address by the president, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, LL.D. 

10.00 AM. Election of assistant secre- 
taries; appointment of committees. 

10.15 A.M. Address by Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, chairman of the council. 

10.45 A.M, Address by the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, Mass. 

11.15 A.M. Address by the secretary of 
the Women’s National Alliance, Mrs, Emily 
A. Fifield, Dorchester, Mass. 

11.30 AM. Report of the International 
Council of Unitarian Churches, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, secretary, Boston, Mass. 

11.45 A.M. Introduction of foreign dele- 
gates; new business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


5-46.30 P.M. Reception to Conference by 
the officers of the Women’s Natioual Alliance 
in the parlors of Hote] Rudolf. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


7-45 P.M. Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. Addresses by Rev. E. A. Horton, 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, Mrs. E. A. Fifield, Rev. 
T. C. Williams, Rey. J. H. Ecob, D.D. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


9.00 A.M. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf. 

9.30 AM. “Training for the Ministry.’ 
Address, ‘“The Ministers the Seminaries aim 
to produce,” President Franklin C. South- 
worth, Meadville, Pa. 

10.00 A.M. ‘“‘The Ministers Needed.” Ad- 
dresses, thirty minutes each: Prof. John M. 
Tyler, Amherst, Mass.; Charles W. Ames, 
Esq., St. Paul. Minn. 

11.00 A.M. Discussion. 

12.00 M. Report of Committee on Re- 
tiring Allowances, by Rev. Austin S. Garver, 
Worcester, Mass. 

1.00 P.M. Recess, 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30 P.M, Ministers’ Meeting, in charge 
of Rev. Charles F. Dole, chairman, Rev, 
George D. Latimer, Rev. A. P. Reccord, 
Rev. Minot O. Simons, Rev. John W. Day. 

3-00 P.M. National Alliance Conference, 
The president, Miss Emma C. Low of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., will preside. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


7:45 PM. “The Minister and his Oppor- 
tunity.” Two addresses, thirty minutes 
each: “In the City Church,” Rey. William 
M. Brundage, Albany, N.Y.; ‘In the Coun- 
try Church,” Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D., 
of Montpelier, Vt. Discussion continued in 
addresses, ten minutes each, by Rev. John 
C. Perkins, Portland, Me.; Rey. Minot O. 
Simons, Cleveland, Ohio; and Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen, Dorchester, Mass. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


g.00 A.M. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf, Rev. W. C, Gannett. 

9.30 AM. “Congregationalism and Re- 
ligious Development,” an address by Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham of Boston, Mass. 

10.00 A.M. “The Cosmic Roots of Re- 
ligion,” an address by Rev. Henry M. Sim- 
mons, Minneapolis, Minn. 

10.30 A.M Discussion. 

12.00 M. Election of officers, etc. 

1.00 P.M. Recess, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30 P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society. Addresses by Rev Charles 
G. Ames and Rev. Richard W. Boynton of 
St. Paul, Minn. 

‘400 P.M. Meeting of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union. Addresses by 
President Edward Marsh of Dedham; Mr. 
Earl C. Davis of Billerica; Rev. M. J. Savage, 
D.D., of New York. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


7.45 P.M. Missionary Meeting. Four Ad- 
dresses, twenty minutes each, by Rev. H. C 
McDougall, Franklin Falls, N.H.; Rev. F. A. 
Gilmore, Madison, Wis.; Rev. F. V. Hawley, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. James Eells, Boston, 
Mass. Concluding address and benediction, 
Rey. Robert Collyer, D.D., New York, N.Y, 


Programmes containing full information 
about train service and rates, also hotel 
accommodations, can be had by application 
to the Christian Register office, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Effervescent 
always reliable 
) Morning Laxative 


cures sick stomachs 
= Y and aching heads. 
The Been Co., 21 Jay St., New York 
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List of Delegates. 


Delegates and their Alternates to the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches to ‘be held at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, beginning Monday evening, 
‘September 21, 1903. 


Societies are requested to send the names of. delegates 
to the Register as early as possible for publication. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Asupy—First Parish: Rev. George S. Shaw, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry F. Bingham. | ; 

BarNSTABLE—Congregational Church of East Precinct: 

udge Freeman Hinckley Lothrop, Miss Helen Louise 


ay. 

BoLton—First Congregational Unitarian Church: Rey. 
J..N. Pardee, Mr. A. L. Nourse, Miss F. E. Nourse. 

Boston—Arlington Street Church: Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pickering.  Alter- 
nates: Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Mrs. Scott Fitz. 

(Charlestown) Harvard Church: Miss Sarah Ripley, 
Miss Sarah C. Phipps, Mrs. Abram E. Cutter. 

(Jamaica Plain) First Congregational Society: Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, Mrs. Ellis Peterson, Miss Margaret 
G. Morse. eat 

Brookrigtp—First Church: Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Brigham. Alternates: Mrs. George 
C. Converse, Mrs. Mary D. Nichols. | 

Canton—First Congregational Parish: Rev. Henry F. 
Jenks, Mr. L. W. Sumner, Mr. Frank R. Bird. 

CHuetmsrorp—Reyv. A. D. K. Shurtleff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry S. Besham. : 

CuicoreE—First Unitarian Society: Rev. K. E. Evans, 
Mrs. George D. Robinson, Mrs. George M. Stearns. 
Alternates: Mrs. A. L. Pomeroy, Mr. Nelson Whittier. 

Conasset—First Congregational Church: Rev. Will- 


jam R. Cole, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Tower. Alternates: 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Brown. 
East BrRIpDGEWATER—First Parish: Mr. and Mrs. 


John Hobart, Mrs. Mary Parker. : 

Fircupurc—First Parish: Rev. A. W. Littlefield, Mrs. 
H. C. Hartwell, Mrs. Dora Merriam. | 

FLorence—First Congregational Society: Rev. Alfred 
Free, Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Plimpton. 

Guoucester—First Parish: Rev. L. M. Greenman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan Rogers. Alternate: Miss Louise 
Chamberlin. i 

Groton.—First Church of Christ: Rey. Joshua Young, 
Mrs. Henry A. Bancroft, Mrs. Daniel Needham. : 

Hotyvoxe—Liberal Christian Congregational Society: 
Rey. Antone G. Singsen, Mrs. James Ramage, Mrs. 
Robert T. Prentiss. ; 

Hopgpate—Hopedale Parish: Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 

Rev. Charles T. 


Osgood. : Be Ss : 
LowE._t—First Unitarian Society: Re 
Billings, Mr. Sumner S. Gould, Mrs. William P. Brazer. 
Mar.tzoro—Second Parish: Rev. E. F. Hayward, Mrs. 
J. H. Gleason, Miss C. B. Boyd. 
NantuckeT—Nantucket Church: Rev. J. F. Meyer, 
Mrs. Jane Perry, Miss Elizabeth Coffin. 
NEwTron—Channing Religious Society: Rev. Adelbert 
L. Hudson, Mr. and Mrs. William F, Hammett. 
NorTHAMPTON—Second ace ere te Society: Rev. 
F. H. Kent, Mr. F. M. Shepherd, Mr. Christopher Clark. 
NorTHFIELD—First Parish: Rev. George F. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Webster. 
Preasopy—First Unitarian Church: Rev. J. W. Hud- 
son, Mr. Nathaniel Symonds. f : 
PetTersHAM—First Unitarian Congregational Parish: 
Rev. A. W. Birks, Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Lee. 
Quincy—First Congregational Society: Rev. and Mrs. 
E. C. Butler. : 
Ranpotru—Church of the Unity: Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
A. Belcher, Mrs. William Porter. 
Rows—First 2 ig Sy enon Church: Rev. Margaret 
P 


Piper, 


Barnard, Mrs. Julia Browning, Mrs. Anna L. Henry. 

ScirvatTe—First Parish Church: Rev. Stanley M. 
Hunter, Mr. George O. Allen, Mr. Alfred H. Litchfield. 

SuHaron—First Congregational Parish: Rev. John, C. 
Kimball, Mr. Edmund H. Hewins, Mr. John G. Phillips. 

Ware—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Oliver Jay Fair- 
field, Mr. Charles E. Stevens, Mr. W. D, Howard. 

Warwick—First Congregational Parish: Rev. N. S. 
Hoagland, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Hastings. 

W AvERLEY—Unitarian Society: Rev. Charles A. Allen, 
Mrs. J. Lucius Ellis, Mr. F, Alexander Chandler. 

Way Lanp—First Parish: Rev. Seth Curtis Beach, 
Mrs. Willard A. Bullard, Mr. Alfred W. Cutting. 

Westrsoro—First Copmrgatonsl Society: Rev. R. J. 
Forbush, Mr. Charles S. Henry, Rey. H. Sumner Mit- 
“ead eats Mrs. John L. Brigham, Mr. H. W 

imball. 

West Townsenp—Liberal Christian Society: Mr. and 
Mrs. George Adams. > 

WincuEenpon—Church of the Unity: Rev. A. i: Culp, 
Mr. Murdock M, Clark, Mrs. May Crawford Clark. 

WIncHESTER—Winchester Unitarian Society: 
William I. Lawrance, Mr. T. G. Stanton, Mrs. D 
Skillings. i 

Worcgster—South Unitarian Church: Rev. and Mrs, 
A. L, Weatherly, Mr. G. A. Bigelow. 

Church of the Unity; Mr. Horace Wyman, Mr. 
William D. Lucy. 


CALIFORNIA, 


BERKELEY—First Unitarian Church: Rev. F. L. Hos- 
mer, Mr. W. H. Payson, Mrs. Harriet Kelsey Fay. 

REDLANDsS—Unity Church: Rev. G. W. Stone, Mr. 
F. P. Meserve, Mr. A. G. Simond. 


DELAWARE. 


Witmincton—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Alexan- 
os 4 Bowser, Mr. Frank H. Thomas, Miss Helen S. 
arrett. 


Rev. 


INDIANA. 


InpIANAPOLIS—All Souls’ Unitarian Church: Rey. 
E. E. Newbert, Mr. Horace McKay, Mr. W. R. N. Sil 


il- 
vester. 
MAINE. 
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E.tswortH—First Unitarian Society: Rev. S. W. 
Sutton, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Titus. 


MARYLAND. 


BAttimore—First Independent Christ’s Church: Rev. 
A. R. Hussey, Hon, Thomas J. Morris, Mrs. M. N. Perry. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concorp—Second pommeentional Unitarian Society: 
acy L. H. Buckshorn, Mrs. G. L. Stratton, Mrs. W. W. 


ill. 

Wittron—Liberal Christian Church: Rev. William F. 
Furman, Mrs, Mary R. Blanchard, Mrs. Nash Simons. 
Witton Centre—First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety: Mr. John F. Kimball, Mrs. Lucy K. Blanchard. 


NEW JERSEY. 
HackensAck—Unitarian Congregational Church: Rev. 
S. C. Beane, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Leveritt H. Sage. 
OranGE—First Unitarian Church of Essex County: 
Rev. Walter R. Hunt, Mrs. E. J. Lawless, Mrs. N. L 


Handy. 
NEW YORK. 


Brook_yn—First Unitarian Church: Rey. Bernard J. 

Newman, Miss Helen F. Harrington. 
Willow Place Spar ok Rev. B. J. Newman, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. I. Scandlin. 

New Bricuton (Staten Island)—Church of the Re- 
deemer: Rev. Hobart Clark, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Ingalls. 

Newsurcu—Church of Our Father: Rev. J. B. Green, 
Mrs. E. T. Smith, Miss A. M. Gidley. 

New York Crry—Church of the Messiah: Mr, and 
Mrs. Sigourney W. Fay. 

ScuEenectapy—First Unitarian Society: Rey. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Lombard, Mr. Walter H. Clarke. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Swans soro—Unitarian Church: Mr. D. S. Weeks, Sr. 
Wuite Oaxk—White Oak Church: Rev. J. G. Dukes, 
Mr. P. S. Weeks. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER—Church of Our Father: Rev. Charles P, 
Wellman, Mr. M. T. Garvin, Mr. Warren S, Rehan. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


ProvipEence—First Congregational Church: Rev. Au- 
ns M. Lord, Mr. Francis A. Cranston, Mrs. B. R. 
elon. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


UNITARIAN Cus (Boston): Francis H. Brown, M.D., 
Mr, Charles W. Birtwell. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Socicty. 


The Religious Education Associa- 
tion Movement. 


When the great meetings for the consid- 
eration of religious education in Chicago 


were held, I was a delegate, and made due 


report in this department of the proceed- 
ings. ‘These interesting exercises were in 
February of this year, and the whole coun- 
try has been made aware of the breadth 
and depth displayed at that time by the 
participants. There was no question then, 
and I think there is no question now, as 
to the wide significance of the sessions. 
Nothing of the kind has occurred in the 
past fifty years so calculated to cheer the 
lovers of Sunday-school instruction. 

The addresses and discussions of that 
memorable occasion have been published, 
and are now ayailable in a volume which 
ought to be in every minister’s library,— 
yes, in every Sunday-school library, for. 
the benefit of the teachers. In no other 
book can one find such a survey of the en- 
tire field by such competent authorities. 
Notification was given beforehand to the 
various speakers that their addresses, whether 
short or long, would be desired for publi- 
cation, and consequently the material here 
represents the supervising consent of the 
different authors, Here we find such sub- 
jects as “The Next Step forward in Re- 
ligious Education,” ‘Religious Education 
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ligious Education as conditioned by Mod- 
ern Psychology and Pedagogy,” ‘Relig- 
ious Education as affected ‘by the Historical 
Study of the Bible.” ' 

Or, to turn to another phase, such topics 
as these, ‘Religious and Moral Education 
through the Home,” ‘Religious and Moral 
Education through the Public Schools,” 
“Sunday-school Organization,” ‘A Cur- 
riculum of Sunday-school Study,”-—all these 
and similar important ‘papers are followed 
by discussions which have been succinctly 
and yet comprehensively reported. 

We find the names of prominent essay- 
ists and speakers such as President Angell, 
Rey. Francis E. Clark, President Bashford, 
Prof. Coe, Prof. Starbuck, Prof. John Dewey, 
President King, President Rhees, George E. 
Horr, Prof. Shailer Mathews, Pascal Harrower, 
William Forbush, with many another name 
of equal rank. 

Of course, there are books on separate 
subjects which might ‘claim precedence of 
such a publication as this volume, because 
they go thoroughly into some special topic. 
But in this volume we have not only the 
whole field surveyed and mapped, but there 
is a direct vital handling of ‘the themes. 
The scholastic ambition is lost sight of 
in the earnest purpose. This book can be 
ordered of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, 153 La Salle Street, Chicago. It 
is a book of over four hundred pages, large 
octavo size. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT RETOLD. 


Another volume that has attracted con- 
siderable attention is quite different in 
purpose and scope. I refer to “The Old 
Testament Bible Stories,’ by Walter L. 
Sheldon of St. Louis. Mr. Sheldon is the 
lecturer of the Ethical Society in that city. 
The sub-title of the book indicates the 
author’s chief intentions. They are “a 
basis for the ethical instruction of the young.” 
Forty chapters round out this volume, cov- 
ering the stories from the Garden of Eden 
to the close of the First Kingdom. Re- 
membering that it is an ethical lecturer 
who writes the suggestions to the teachers 
using this book, we find a special signifi- 
cance in a passage like this: “As Bible sto- 
ries, these should be kept distinct in the 
mind of the young from the stories to be 
found in other literatures. They should 
stand out by themselves as of peculiar 
value and significance. Young people should 
feel a certain reverence and awe for stories 
as coming from the Bible apart from what- 
ever standpoint may be taken with regard 
to the doctrine of inspiration. On this 
account it were better not to narrate any 
other stories in connection with these. Do 
not introduce inaterial from other literatures 
while using the stories from the Bible.” 

If such an injunction proceeded from — 
some sources, it would be called by certain 
critics “superstitious” or “narrow.” There | 
is a praiseworthy tendency to broaden the 
Bible, and relate it to life and history. A: 
lisolated Bible is a lifeless Bible, but — 
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is not difficult to. see a danger in this direc- 
tion, Mr. Sheldon has undoubtedly felt 
this in his experience as ateacher. This 
suggestion that the Bible stories be made 
a distinct thing is correct in many senses. 
It is correct as a matter of religious evolu- 
tion; it is correct as a pedagogical princi- 
ple; it is correct on the psychological prin- 
ciple of great emphasis and distinction to 
that which merits such treatment. Copies 
of this book can be ordered from the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Price, postage prepaid, 
$1.25. Epwarp A, Horvron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


. This week begins our regular discussion of 
the subjects on our National Topic List for 
use in the local unions. 


Our FaItH: WHAT IT AFFIRMS. 


BY REV. EARL M. WILBUR, 


The Unitarian Church has no creed which 
its members are required to believe, but 
Unitarians as individuals have their per- 
sonal religious convictions which distinguish 
them in general from other Christians. They 
agree among themselves as closely, probably, 
as other Christians do, and hold that some 
of the current beliefs of Christianity are deeply 
true, and that others are untrue and harm- 
ful. Both their beliefs and their disbeliefs 
spring from certain fundamental principles, 
much more important to a free religious life 
than the articles of any creed. ‘These prin- 
ciples may be stated as follows:— 

1. Every soul should have perfect Lib- 
erty in its religious beliefs. 

2. In our search for religious truth, we 
should be guided by our Reason. 

3. We should have religious Fellowship, 
with all who aspire to cultivate the spiritual 
life and advance the kingdom of heaven. 

4. The aim sought in our religious life is 
Service. 

5. The test of our religious faith is the 
personal Character it produces. 

These five great fundamental principles are 
the positive basis of our Unitarian faith,— 
Freedom, Reason, Fellowship, Service, and 
Character, When we start from these princi- 
ples and apply ourselves to the great subjects 
of religious thought,—Man, God, Prayer, the 
Bible, Jesus, the Future Life, etc.,—we 
reach different beliefs and doctrines from 
those which we should hold if we started 
from different principles. These beliefs are 
well set forth in the American Unitarian 
Association tracts, Series 4, No. 46, No. 28, 
and Wendte’s and Sunderland’s tracts, 
‘What do Unitarians Believe?” which can 
be obtained free at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Hints and Suggestions—Have all churches 

certain aims and beliefs in common? If so, 
what are they? Which are more important, 
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their purposes or their beliefs? On which 
should main stress be laid? 

1. If we wish to learn religious truth, how 
shall we be surest of doing so, by having 
‘limits set to our search or by being per- 
fectly free in it? Is acreed a limit? If so, 
how far? Will a creed save one from vaga- 
‘ries or errors? What is a creed? What is 
the difference between a creed and a belief? 
Do creeds provide for discovering new truths 
or correcting old errors? Do universities 
have creeds in science or philosophy or eco- 
nomics which teachers and students must 
accept? If they did, what would result? 
What is heresy? Is it an evil? Do we 
believe as we choose or as we must? 

2. If the Catholic wishes to know true 
from false in religion, the teachings of the 
Church guide him what to believe. The 
orthodox Protestant is guided by the teach- 
ing of the Bible. What guides Unitarians? 
If the Bible teachings seem contradictory 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


For Small Parlors.—The dweller in an apartment 
or small house realizes to the fullest extent the difficulty in 
procuring furniture that is at once small enough to fit the 
restricted space and yet sufficiently well proportioned not 
to look cramped. This problem has been solved by the 
Paine Furniture Co. in the parlor set they describe in 
another column to-day. The pattern of this set is exceed- 
ingly graceful, and we commend it to any of our readers 
who are looking for beauty and comfort in small compass. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo until 
October will be 25 Beacon Street, or 43 West Newton 
Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, 22d inst., at the home of the bride’s 
parents, by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Erford J, Manchester 
and Miss Clara La Faye Vincent, both of Dorchester. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adicining Dydley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and ther special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury ga and 73. 


HEALTH is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 

ian climate, as shown by many northern 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and only Unitarian church in Va., at High- 
land Springs. Write E. S. READ, the founder, for par- 
ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPT, 21, 1903 


ALTAMONT-CRAIG HALL 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Only two-thirds block from Boardwalk and Assembly 
Hall, Steel Pier, with view of Ocean. Elevator, Electric 
lights, Rooms with Bath, Sun Parlor, Library with Maga- 
zines, Afternoon Tea, Evening Dinner, Tables for Four. 
Special rates to those attending the Conference, One in 
Room, $2.so day; $15 to $17.50 week. ‘l'wo in Room, 
f5-°°. day; $25.00 to $32.00 week. Private Bath, $1.00 day 
r use of one or more persons. s 
Send for Booklet,;* Summer Calendar,” and Bill of Fare. 
It is advised to reserve rooms early. 


CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD, 
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UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPT. 21, 1903 


HEADQUARTERS AT THE 


HOTEL RUDOLF 


ATLANTIC CITY,N.J. 


LARGEST ON BEACH FRONT 
ACCOMMODATES 800 GUESTS 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Directly on Promenade and within two blocks 
of Assembly Hall, the Steel Pier, 


TERMS: To Delegates and Members 
attending the Conference 

One in Room, $3.00 or $4.00 per day, 
Two in room, $5.00 or $6.00 per day. 
Three, two beds, in large room, $7.50 
per day. 

All ocean view rooms, according to 
size of room. 

Rooms with bath, sea and fresh water 
(hot or cold) en suite with room, $1.50 
per day extra for either one, two, or 
three persons’ use. 

Rooms will be assigned a day or two 
before Conference, in the order in which 
applications are received. 


For the accommodation of those who may wish to make 
a longer stay at Atlantic City than the four days occupied 
by the Conference, these rates will cover the time for a 
full week or longer. 


In all cases where rooms are wanted by parties 
attending the National Conference, the name of 
every person in the party must be sent, or the 
rooms will not be reserved. 


It is also particularly requested that but one of a party 
communicate with us in making arrangements for rooms ; 
and, in case any member of a party decides not to come, 
we may be notified at once, in order to avoid confusion. 

All persons intending to come to our hotel will confer 
a favor by writing as early as possible, engaging rooms 
in poveest so they may be assigned and ready before 
arrival. 

Communications will be acknowledged promptly. Send 

. 


for our Booklet. 
W. E. COCHRAN, C. R. MYERS, 
Proprietor. 


Manager. 


Unitarian Excursion 


Account of National Conference to 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Sept. 18. 8 Day Tour. $32.00 


Including stop in New York City, with trip on the 


Hudson River by Daylight 


Sept. 20. 6 Day Tour. $24.00 

Parties travel via Fatt River Ling and Royar 
Brug Ling. Four hours’ stop in Philadelphia. Re- 
turn via Lakewood. _ Parties under escort, AIL 
Expenses Included. 

Nore: The Unitarian Excursion of 275 people to 
Washington in 1899 was conducted under this manage- 
ment. Send for Program. 


NASON & RUSSELL, 279 Washington St., Boston 
Ing = 303, 404, 603, 


GILLOTT Sse" 


For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Polnts~1008, 1071, 1083. 
(Verticular), 1046 pares D : N § 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
Court-House Serles- 1064, 1065, 1066 and others. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JaMEs FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00, 
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or against conscience or justice (¢.g., eternal 
punishment), what is one to do? Can the 
reason make a mistake? Isit fatal if it does? 
Shall we eventually discover and correct its 
mistakes? Has God given man any infalli- 
ble guide in astronomy or chemistry or med- 
icine—or in religion? Does God speak to 
man’s soul to-day as clearly and really as 
to Isaiah, Jesus, or Paul? 

3. Should we have religious fellowship 
and sympathy only with those who believe 
as we do, or also with those of different be- 
liefs whose aims and purposes are ours? 
Dean Stanley wished to have the Church of 
England a “broad church,” open to all 
Christians regardless of their beliefs. Can 
our Church be such a church, orisit? Should 
it be open to both those more conse1vative 
and those more radical than most of us? 
Should it welcome any who cannot conscien- 
tiously accept the name “‘ Unitarian” ? 

4. Two aims in the religious life: to save 
one’s soul, or to save others’ souls. Is the 
former selfish? ‘‘Heaven’s gate is shut to 
him who comes alone.’ Meaning of the 
parable of the good Samaritan. What prin- 
ciple separates the sheep from the goats in 
Matthew xxv. 31-46? 

5. Is it enough to have a correct belief 
or to belong to the Church? What if one 
lives a Christ-like life, but is not sure about 
his beliefs, and does not belong to the Church? 
Is religion for the sake of morals, or morals 
for the sake of religion? 

Is there anything negative about these 
principles? Do they furnish a positive faith? 
Starting with these principles, can men be 
trusted to work out the details of their own 
personal beliefs? 


- Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 
MANCHESTER - BY -THE-SEA, Mass.-— Rev. 
George Hale Reed of Belmont, Mass., will 
preach in the First Unitarian Church of 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Sunday, August 30, 
at 10.45 A.M. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND CANADA.—The annual meeting 
of this conference will be held with the church 
in Syracuse, N.Y., November 10-12. Rev. 
M. J. Savage, D.D., will preach the sermon 
Tuesday evening. Thursday morning, the 
12th, will be devoted to a conference of the 
Women of the National Alliance. G. H. 
Badger, Secretary. 


ALL ministers are cordially invited to a 
ministers’ union meeting on Monday morn- 
ing, August 31, at half-past ten o'clock, 
in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 
The two meetings already held this summer 
in Boston, one in King’s Chapel, addressed 
by Prof. Moore, and the other in Park Street 
Church, addressed by Dr. Campbell, may 
encourage attendance at this third meeting 
of the season. 


The Christian Register 
Churches, 


Boston Common.—At the service last 
Sunday addresses were made by Rev. G. R. 
Dodson and Rey. Chester Gore Miller. 
Mr. Miller said in conclusion: ‘‘Christian 
theology must be ever changing and im- 
proving, because it is possible to be ever 
throwing new light upon the  obscuri- 
ties of the Master’s life, teachings, and 
times. A theology that presents a warped 
and unnatural figure of Christ will pro- 
duce an impure theism. Such a theism 
and such a Christology will be a continual 
discredit to a true religious life. The great 
body of the Christian Church is rapidly 
changing its theology. The past thirty 
years has seen a most wonderful transfor- 
mation. Entirely new views based almost 
exclusively upon the findings of the Unita- 
rian and Universalist fathers and the men 
of science, are being adopted about God, 
man, the Bible, Christ, evil, etc. The end 
is not yet. Men are on the point of a mani- 
festation of faith such as the world has 
never seen. Science is recognizing the 
God of Christ, while Jesus stands as the 
central interpreter of the moral law as ap- 
plied to allmen. He, the grandest of human 
figures, is the supreme light of the new the- 
ology, aud he who comes to him under the 
impelling tenets of this higher Christian 
philosophy shall never thirst.” 

Rev. William H. Savary and Rev. E. J. 
Helms are the speakers for next Sunday 
afternoon. 


Great Fats, Mont.—Rev. John A 
Cruzan has accepted a call to the First 
Unitarian Church. 


REDLANDS, CAL.—Mr. Maxwell S. Savage, 
who graduated from Meadville in June, will 
soon be ordained to the ministry, and will 
enter on his work here September 27. 


Personal, 


Rey. and Mrs. John M. W. Pratt of Tem- 
pleton have recently celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage. About 
one hundred and fifty friends and parish- 
ioners gave them a surprise in the evening. 
Mr. Francis Leland congratulated them 
in a brief address on behalf of the parish 
and the Ladies’ Social Circle, and presented 
valuable gifts. Mr. Pratt responded for 
himself and his wife, expressing their sur- 
prise and appreciation. An original poem 
was read by Mrs. Mary B. Chaloner. 


Dr. S. A. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, preached at Old Meet- 
ing, Birmingham, August 16, and is an- 
nounced to preach at Manchester College, 
Oxford, August 30. Mr. W. A. Sharpe, 
president of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, has invited past presidents 
and the officers and committee of the Associ- 
ation to meet Dr. Eliot at dinner while in 
London. Dr. Crooker will preach at Old 
Meeting on the 3oth inst., and the next day, 
with Dr. Eliot, will join the party for 
Amsterdam. 
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Rev. Chester Covell. 


Rev. Chester Covell, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Buda, Ill., died at his home 
in that town on August 5. Mr. Covell 
was born June 18, 1817, in Ogden, N.Y., 
and was the first white child born in that 
neighborhood. His parents had left Cabot, 
Vt., to settle in that new country, and until 
he was eight years old he was without play- 
mates. His first teacher was Mary T. Hill, 
who afterward became the mother of 
Frances T. Willard. In those days and 
circumstances boys were needed on the farm, 


ROUND 
THE WORLD 


“THE COLLVER TOURS.” 


Next, party leaves in October by the splendid new steam- 
ship “Siberia,” visiting Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, 
po ay pbc Ceylon, Southern and Northern India, 
say Mecabership-- achat Features. 

Mr. Collver will accompany this party personally. 

Escorted Parties and especial facilities for independent 
travelers to Japan. 

Itineraries on request. 


LEON L. COLLVER, 
368 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


“LUXURY 
IN TRAVEL.” 


Atlantic Ocean 


Elegant new passenger steamers weekly, 
New York to New Orleans, thence 


|Cross Country 


Daily trains from New Orleans through 
Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona and California to San 
Francisco, and thence across the 


Pacific Ocean 


Via Pacific Mail, Occidental and Oriental 
or Toyo Kisen Kaisha Steamers, for 
all points in Hawaiian Islands, China, 
Japan, Philippines, and around the 
world. 


For further information, free illustrated 
pamphlets, maps, time-tables, through 
rates, railroad, steamer or sleeping car 
tickets, address any agent of the 


Southern Pacific 


New York: 349 Broadway, t Broadway. 
Boston: 170 Washington Street. 
Baltimore: 109 E. Baltimore Street. 
Syracuse: 129 South Franklin Street. 
Philadelphia: 109 South 3rd Street. 


L. H. Nutting, General Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, New York City, N.Y.; 
E. E. Currier, N. E. Agent, 170 Wash- 

ington St., Boston; E. O. McCormick, 
Pa LM onan Francisco, Cal. ; h pas 
Anderson, G. P. A, Houston, Texas. 
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and schooling was for the most part con-| : LOW PRI 
q fined to the short winter terms, Fortunately, , - C i= D B E A U TY r 
education is not confined to the school- Fate 
: room; and, if Mr. Covell held no university 2 
; diploma, he was assuredly a scholar in the For a strictly inexpensive Parlor Set of two pieces 
larger college of life. (Sofa and Arm Chair) this holds the record of beauty. 


Mr. Covell had a decided bent for the minis- 
try, and was ordained as a minister of the 
Christian Church when he was twenty-three 
years old, accepting the general views, 
methods, and policy of that denomination, 
though not required to give any spoken or 
written statement of his beliefs. In his 
own words, he says: ‘My thought had never 
been particularly given to the theological 
side of religion. I had never given an hour’s 
thought or study to orthodoxy as a system 
of belief. In looking to the ministry as a 
profession, it was the humanities that stirred 
me. ‘The gospel I had to preach was the PAINE FURNITURE CO 
gospel of good living, good doing. It was} . i, 
to save men -by improving their character, WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
though ‘Salvation by Character’ was not a 48 CANAL S&T... BOSTON. 
clear thought to any of my fellow-workers.” ; 

In 1851 Mr. Covell married Harriot Hilton 
Morrison, who was his wise counsellor and 


Never was there a more charming and graceful design. 

The top is exquisite in its delicacy and restraint. 
The sides sweep down in curves which copy Ruskin’s 
famous models. The seat is wide enough for two 
persons éasily, although the Sofa gives the appear- 
ance of being little larger than a large easy-chair. 

The legs are finely modelled, and end in deeply 
fluted ball feet with concealed casters. For a parlor 
of restricted size, where economy must be studied, this 
Set is a veritable triumph of beauty at low cost. 


faithful companion for nearly fifty years. MESSAGES OF - 4 

In 1852 they went to Illinois, where Mr. Regi ‘ster Tract Sertes. 

Covell preached for a time in Henry. In e 

1858 ha tie charge of the church Buds, Faith, Hope, and Love. 

where his pastorate remained unbroken. No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
The funeral services were held at the Selections for Every Day in the Year from No. 2. ihe. tettieteateciad Metuop: How it is 

oe pee aan geeen geese Peepeine of Rev. Charles F Dole: “$4.so per hungred, 

ducted by Rev. Seward Baker. Rev. Vin- No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 


Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 


ee og ia. | JAMESSEREEMAN CLARKE. — |x. 6 che? GNiet nny Revs Willam L 


C. F. Rogers of the Church of God, and Rev. * * ™'Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred, 

W. T. Markland of the Baptist church took ae No. 8. “he Bila shady ite pene 
part in the services. After the reading of No. 9. be Bebe re sp ae Sim- 
Renee tod” fnroetty) Ate EE to! Life,” — PR ges ey syed on eae ye eee 
eee er yim, —— Naish locee Bema ie Oa Coating nd 
“Tt singeth low in every heart,” Mr. Baker the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
gave the funeral address, from which we}| for sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of | No. 14. ak eae 18 1T In Reticton? By Rev. 
have taken the facts given above. He closed oa, No.1. A Md Savages. 3 Wintoas Onee. By Rev. 
with words taken from Mr. Covell’s own GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, Bic panes Leonard Coming, | $1.00 ber hun dred.” 
address given on his seventieth birthday:— | 272 Congress Street - - - - Boston Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 


Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
“That we have stood for what we ought | ———____ | NG tg) Four SeRMoNnS On Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 


and been truly loyal to our light, that we 6 cents. 


‘ My No. 20. THEoport Parxker’s Letter To A YouNG 
have finished the work given us to do, can- Man. so cents per hundred. 


not be said: we have rather just begun it. The Power and Promise of No. 21. 5 a or Peen, TE By gel 


The path cage Per’ te long behind us. and the 4 4 N A emcad TueEory tn Ertuics, By Rev. J.H. 
end near before us; but, as we travel on, new the Liber al F aith. & “ey © Cooker. $1.50 per hundred. 


: sae : No; 24. THe CHristIa NITARIAN Posttron, Doc- 
and more inviting fields come to view. We 'TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 


per hundred. 


have but touched the uses, the beauties, the No. 26, THe REsuRRECTION en 1 ae By Rev. W. H, 
duties of the near end of some things; but A PLEA FOR REALITY. aia so. eemnatee  Br.00 Vins, a. oe Chatatal 
3 that touch is the prophecy and promise of ip hora! Tar Oy evo Pie CiisreaN Cuuncn. | By 
a iain penile No.2. Tus Sormngriiovs ayo tum Reatiowar Vigw 
travelled together a long way; and, ere or THE Precious BLoop oF CHRIST. 
shall be a little less of personal nearness in THOMAS R. SLICER, wey. Jamen Ta aaten, $1.50 per 
) coming years, we know it is for the best.|  gypister of the Church of All Souls, New York. —— 
Spirit nearness remains. Let us Seah Sihsle dictivatat cil rbcive blfaddlon'tap 
ourselves in the future as in the past, in su ... CONTENTS... 
manner as to retain the confidence, the The Inhecitanee: of Unitarians. CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
friendship, and affection of each other.” The Power of Unitarianism. 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
) oa The Promise of Le peplep ears eee i 
———— Is God yet Personal and Immediate 
: THE DEEPER MEANINGS 
| - generally known that the Price 75 Cents. 
| pitas eiiia or icothinne ce ’s pigtail By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


was 
formed venient handle by which For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
peg he wold Be lifted up to Patsitios receipt of price by the publishers, PRICE 50 CENTS 
This ceriot 


This curious belief is still to be found among | GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston | Geo. H. Elis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Young Tutter (to hostess): “I have had a 
very pleasant evening. But, then, I always 
manage to enjoy myself, no matter where I 
am ”’—Life. 


In a village near Oxford a country police- 
man presented his infant son for baptism. 
“Name this child,” said the learned Oxford 


divine. “Septimus Octavius, sir,” returned 
the policeman. “But, er.”—- ‘Yes: that’s 
all right. He’s the seventh son, but the 


eighth child!’ And so the christening was 
completed.— Standard. 


The Chicago News gives the seyen ambi- 
tions of. a lifetime thus: (1) to be a street 
railway conductor: (2) to be*a professional 
ball player; (3) to be able to Jick the school 
principal; (4) to marry the smartest girl 
in the class; (5) to be President of the 
United States, (6) to make a decent liv- 
ing; (7) to keep out of the poorhouse. 


“What did you do with that letter on 
my table?’ asked a man of his office boy. 
“T took it to the post-office, sir, and I put 
it in de hole.” “What! Didn’t you see 
there was no address on the envelope?” 
“T saw there was no writing on it, but I 
supposed you did that on purpose, so I 
couldn’t tell who you was writing to.” 


A dispute arose in the House of Repre- 
sentatives between members of the Illinois 
delegation as to the proper pronunciation 
of the name of their State, “Illinoy” or 
‘Tilinoise’’ An appeal was made to the 
venerable John Quincy Adams, who said, 
“To judge by the Representatives from 
that State, I should decide that the proper 
pronunciation is ‘all noise.’ ”’ 


While living in London with her uncle, 
James Buchanan, then United States minis- 
ter to the court of St. James, the late Mrs. 
Harriet Lane Johnson happened once to be 
seated at dinner beside a fresh lord who re- 
marked the beauty of her hands. Miss Lane 
was rather bored, and, when he finally bub- 
bled forth with ‘‘Hands that the rod of em- 
pire might have swayed,” she quickly added 
‘for waked to ecstasy the living lyre.” Like 
the dying swan, the nobleman. sang no more. 


Senator Hanna was obliged to callon Secre- 
tary Hay early one Sunday morning. After 
his business was concluded, the secretary 
asked, ‘Going to church this morning, Mark?” 
“Well, John,” replied the senator, gravely, 
“TI suppose Iam.’”’ “All right!’ said Hay, 
with equal solemnity, ‘but I’ve some ex- 
cellent cigars.” Hanna looked out of the 
window, then he said, ‘“‘Send to the house, 
and tell the folks not to wait for me. John 
Hay is going to provide spiritual consola- 
tion,” 


The mistress of a tenement-house apart- 
ment complained to a city missionary of a 
neighbor. ‘‘She’s turrible hard to git "long 
with, ma’am, an’ she ain’t got the first in- 
stink o’ a lady.” ‘I hope you have never 
told her so,” said the missionary, gently. 
“Indeed, I ain’t, ma’am,—not in so many 
words. Because she ain’t no lady ain’t no 
sign I ain’t. I’ve never said nothin’ to her 
*ceptin’ to tell her two or three times that o’ |) 
all the long-tongued, sneakin’, meddlin’, | 
bad-mannered, low down trash I ever 
bumped up against she beat ’em all! I 
ain’t ever said nothin’ but that, O’ course, 


x” 


one has to say somethin’, 


HURCH 
ARPET 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY Paleo 


and young ladies into their home, where they will 
special care and home influence. 
present Allen School or be privately tutored. For par- 
ticulars address 


The Christian Register 
New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan..1,.290tsecsaseeei seveeseee $30,924,972.41 
ELABILATIES Pete ae ee eee te 


; $3,043,498.27 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street, Paes 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


AND. PRICES 
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IMPROVED 


/ 
CUSHION FELT NV 
: eS s 4 E. 
(x 
ee G.W. BENT.& CO... ~SCig, 


- 93: CAUSEWAY.ST,,. BOSTON ZY. 


PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 


New York, 
ENEELY e West Troy, N. Y¥- 


est Quality Copper & 6 
CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 


THE OLD MENKELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A, Menecly 1926 


WATERVLIET. 


pa 


Educational. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan advantages of 


—_——— _secvery kind. 136 Instruc- 
tors, 136 Students from 93 Universities, 17 Foreign 
countnes, and from 39 Americam States and Terri- 
tories, WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY hed College Graduates 
ree 


rooms and free tui- 


tion in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Boston. Nearly two 
hundred students. _ Fifty-sixth Year opens September 16. 
Address Dean, M. D, BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


For College Graduates one 
BOS OR ee) reteset cee 


$so0 each, Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 
© Courts. Four hundre 

students last Pe Opens October 5. Address Dean, 

M. M, BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College Graduates are 
—— favored in the entrance 
examination. Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
clinical and laboratory —————_______. 
facilities. Opens October 8 Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred students 


attendance. Elective 


courses in great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
variety. Admis- 
sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. ms September 17. Address 
Dean, W. E. H TINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


and. literary 
» leading to the 


degrees of A.M. and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
Ph.D. Fer College 
Address 


| PEE only. 
ean, B, P. BOWNE, 12 


NE 
THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 48th year. Best sanitation, high 
scholastic standards. ilitary training with home care. 
Yeberpanies laboratories. Visitor, The Rt. Rev. 
ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D. Head Master, JOSEPH 
ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


daughters of the late Nathaniel T. Allen, will receive girls 
ave 


ms September 17. 
omerset Street. 


They can attend the 


Tue Misses ALLEN 
35 Webster St., West Newton, Mass. 


ATMANU> JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS CARPETS AKD 
S PRICES. 658 RASMINGCTON 


OPP. BOYLSTOK ST 


ST., 
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THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


SCHOOL OF TRAVEL 


For the superior education of young ladies, Fascinating 
tour of seven European countries. University leadership. 
Select, limited.. Usual school rates. October sailing. 
For catalogue write to the Secretary, Dover, N.H. 


MassACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE, 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


_ This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with. the 
— intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
cience, 
Household Economics are taught in theory and 
pone: andia girl leaves here prepared for the duties of 
e. 


Special advantages:in Music and Art under Boston 


masters. 

Beautiful, healthful location. 
ming Pool, Write for catalogue, 
plan for a girl’s education. 


'€. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL, for GIRLS at. 115 


Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen Thursday, OcToBER 
1, 1903. 


Sere Swim- 
and. learn. our unique 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FoR. 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E.. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Labo- 
ratories, New gymnasium, Mechanic Arts. Scholar- 
ships. A vigorous. school life. American ideals. De- 
scriptive pamphlet, with many carey executed fog 
illustrations, sent free-on request. DR.G. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


CONCORD SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 


Location healthful _and attractive. Prepares boys for 
college or Scientific School. Refer to Rev. Paul Revere 
eee gee Tuomas H. Ecxrsetpt, Head Master, 
Concord, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


. FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. . 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Massa. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains, men and.women. for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 


catalogue address the President, ' 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The Alten School. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.. - PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


& Sons Co.., 


UPAMOLSTERT, 
BOSTON. 


fi 


